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HISTORICAL PATTERNS OF CULTURE CONTACT 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA 


KONRAD BEKKER®* 


OUTHERN ASIA has a long history of contact with countries that were rela- 

tively advanced in one or the other aspect of their civilization. Certain 
elements of these other civilizations were assimilated, others were not, and 
today the cultural diversity of the area is as great as it has ever been. The 
processes of intercultural communication are traced here in their broadest out- 
lines to bring out the main patterns of transmittal and of resistance which we 
can discern. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN PATTERNS OF EXPANSION 


Sir George Sansom calls attention to the contrast between the cultural influ- 
ences exerted by the two great self-centered Oriental land powers China and 
India on the one hand, and the small expansive European sea powers such as 
the Greek city states on the other.* It will help place our problem in perspec 
tive if we point out a few of the characteristic features of Greek colonization. 

Within the city states themselves there was a close identification of politi- 
cal, economic, military and cultural leadership. When Greek civilization was 
carried east by Alexander and his successors, enough of this integration per- 
sisted to make Greek influence felt in government, military organization, arts 
and trade alike. Greek society was so organized that its various elements co- 
operated and complemented one another abroad as at home. They were effec- 
tive exponents of their own civilization but were not limited to functioning in 
exclusive relation to one another. The impact of this both integrated and open 
civilization was aided by a second significant aspect of Greek colonization: 
the area of contact between Greek and Near Eastern civilization was very 
broad. Geographically, Greek influence operated at many points throughout 
Alexander’s empire. Socially, contact was immediately established at all levels 
of society from craftsman, common soldier and merchant to royalty. A third de- 
terminant of Greek cultural influence was the structure of the society on which 

*Mr. Bekker is in the Department of State. 

1G. B. Sansom, The Western World and Japan, New York 1950, 7. 

In addition to the sources cited, the following works were particularly helpful and 
stimulating in pursuing the hypotheses presented in this paper. 
G. Coedes, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, Hanoi, 1943. 


C. Dubois, Social forces in Southeast Asia, Minnesota, 1949. 
K. P. Landon, Southeast Asia, crossroad of religions, Chicago, 1949. 
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it was exerted. In this respect, the response varied. But in general, assimi- 
lation of elements occurred at many points where they fitted into the indige- 
nous pattern, Indian Buddhists began to make statues of the Buddha, and other 
artistic influences were transmitted to China. Arab-Indian trade was enlivened 
by Greek competition. 

In contrast to the Greeks, most of the carriers of foreign civilizations who 
reached Southern Asia did not represent the whole of their society but only a 
fraction of it. In many instances they were marginal elements on the fringe of 
their own society. Their points of contact with the local population were lime 
ited. The diffusion of cultural influences occurred through tortuous channels 
and remained incomplete. The elements that were selectively absorbed were 
few compared with the vast range of cultural influences to which Southern Asia 
was exposed. In following some of these processes, I shall take my examples 
principally from Southeast Asia because this area was the meeting ground of 
all the major cultural currents in the Far East and on the whole received them 
all with relaxed hospitality. 


THE HISTORICAL RANGE 


The first point that strikes us if we try to trace culture contacts in Southern 
Asia is the fact that they evidently go back far beyond the beginning of the 
historical period. Throughout the neolithic period, native boats were capable 
of following the coast of the continent and crossing to the islands, The use of 
copper along with a variety of trade goods was taken to the Philippines from 
China during the first half of the first millennium B.C., and the use of iron from 
India during the third or second century B.C. Not much later, neolithic tech- 
niques were supplanted by fully developed Indian techniques.? During this 
period, cultural exchange apparently occurred through the communication of 
technical advance across ethnic boundaries as well as through the even more 
ancient process of displacement or assimilation of whole populations which 
continued and is continuing to this day. In ignoring the earlier period because 
its records are so fragmentary, we must keep in mind that we are drawing a 
line across a continuous plane of development that reaches back into the past 
at least twice as far as it reaches forward to our time. 


TRADE AS A CARRIER OF CULTURAL INFLUENCE 


In historical times, the most obvious channel of culture contact throughout 
Southeast Asia was trade, and we are inclined to think of the trader as a pio- 
neer of an expanding civilization, followed in short order by the missionary 


7H. Otley Beyer, Early history of Philippine relations with foreign countries, espe- 
cially China, Manila 1948, 2. 
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and the colonial administrator. But this is only one possible pattern, suggested 
to us by the colonial expansion of Catholic countries since 1500. The Catholic 
traders and missionaries were sponsored by their home government, and the 
only instance of colonization somewhat along this line in Southeast Asia was 
in the Philippines. Chinese traders were not followed by missionaries and have 
never acted as pioneers of Chinese civilization. Arab merchants traded in the 
Far East for 1,000 years as a culturally inert element until they became car- 
riers of Islam. Indian traders opened the path to Hindu kingdoms and to Bud- 
dhist missions, but the Hindus did not missionize and the Buddhists did not 
colonize. The political dependence of distant European colonies on the metrop- 
olis with all the economic and cultural effects of this dependence has no parale 
lel among the outposts of Far Eastern civilizations. 

If we look at the accounts of early trade relations in Southeast Asia, we find 
in fact that limitations of contact are usually worked out as carefully as the 
facilities for contact themselves. 

In the Philippines, for instance, Chinese traders turned their merchandise 
over to native traders at established trading beaches. After disposing of the 
goods, the native traders returned and settled accounts with the Chinese.* The 
area of social contact was extremely limited. Presumably it was further re- 
stricted by language difficulties, custom, mutual security precautions, and 
other measures designed to make possible a specific contact for a mutually 
recognized purpose. Centuries later, Nagasaki served as such a ‘trading beach,’ 
and similar restrictions were traditionally imposed on foreign merchants in 
China. 

Even if geographical and physical limitations were less severe, social bar- 
riers were built around trade both by the local people and by the foreign mer- 
chants. In Malaya’s heyday as a trading center, the royal courts shared in the 
profits of foreign trade through port duties, customs, piracy, and through parti- 
cipation in foreign commercial ventures. But they guarded the monopoly of this 
participation jealously against their subjects. Stringent sumptuary laws kept 
the Malay population in its place. The formation of commercial capital in pri- 
vate hands was effectively prevented, and when the Portuguese and Dutch took 
over control of the foreign trade, the one avenue was closed through which all 
contacts between Malay society and the outside world had been channeled.‘ 

As for the foreign traders themselves, one of their principal concerns was 
the limitation of all foreign contacts that might interfere with their own pur- 
poses. During the period of Western colonization, the theory and practice of 
indirect government was worked out so as to establish a social barrier around 
a circumscribed area of foreign contact through trade. Even in Catholic coune 


3 Ibid., 7. 
“R. O. Winstedt, Malaya and its history, London 1950, 105. 
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tries traders and missionaries overseas were in constant conflict, with the mise 
sionaries favoring, and the traders opposed to cultural assimilation. F or earlier 
periods and for traders of Far Eastern nationalities we have no explicit theory 
of this sort, but we have other evidence of the limitations of trade and traders 
as a channel for cultural influence. We shall return to this point shortly. 

But what of the stimulus to cultural exchange through new commodities and 
techniques? The spread of copper, tin, iron and silk working techniques, to 
name only a few, must have been linked closely to trade. But even here, social 
as well as technical assimilation of new skills was necessary. Both usually 
required the migration of a group of craftsmen and their integration in an alien 
society. Tin and gold mining in Malaya, which are very ancient arts, were ap- 
parently carried on during the bronze age by a group of Monespeaking speciale 
ists from north of the peninsula.’ We don’t know what sort of relationship exe 
isted between them and the native Sakais. It was almost certainly not that of 
teacher and pupil. We ourselves have only recently come to think of the bearers 
of technological progress as benefactors of humanity. To the Sakai, the Mon 
tin miners may have been the possessors of a devilish and well guarded magic. 
To other Indonesians a few centuries later, foreign craftsmen must have ap- 
peared as servants following in the train of conquering princes, or as luxury 
slaves that changed hands as part of the spoils of battle. In each case, the 
social context as much as the technological environment of both carrier and 
recipient determined the nature of stimulus and response. If there was a partic- 
ularly close link between trade and the transmission of cultural influences, it 
was perhaps due to the fact that early trade was in luxuries, and luxuries were 
the part of the material culture of Southeast Asia which was most flexible and 
responsive to outside influences. 

If we turn now to a brief characteristic of the patterns of influence developed 
by the principal civilizations that affected Southeast Asia, we take it for 
granted that opportunities for contact, and particularly trade relations, were 
always present. 


THE HINDU KINGDOMS 


We have only a few clues to the factors that made for the beginnings of In- 
dian colonization during the first and second centuries A.D. Many of the ear- 
lier traders had been Buddhists, while the new kingdoms professed Hinduism 
and were under the control of Brahmans and Kshatriyas.® The role of the high 
caste Hindus in Southeast Asia can be seen from the spectacular development 
of the new states. For one thing, administrative and military operations as- 


5Winstedt, Ibid, 119. . 
®G. Coedes, Historie ancienne des @tats hindouisés d’extreme orient, Hanoi 1944; 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, South Indian Influences in the Far East, Bombay 1949. 
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sumed vastly larger proportions. And second, the new states developed a 
source of wealth and power that had been untouched by the Indian traders: ine 
digenous agriculture. There was an integration of tribal into state functions 
under a despotism tempered by the power of the priesthood. To this, the Indian 
visitors contributed experience in the administration of centralized tax sys- 
tems and largeescale irrigation works, the breaking down of local autonomy 
above the village level, and the religious glorification of absolute government. 
The crossecultural link in this process was from the ruling caste of India to 
the tribal leadership of Southeast Asia, and the principal transfer was not in 
foreign relations, but in internal organization. Trade continued of course as a 
source of wealth, but the support of vast courts, armies and capital cities, and 
the resources for the building of the Borobudur and Angkor Vat had to be drawn 
from the surrounding countryside. 

The ruling castes of the Hindu kingdoms in Southeast Asia may have thought 
of themselves as Brahmans and Kshatriyas, but the local population never 
identified itself with the Vaisyas and Sudras of the Hindu system. Neverthe- 
less, many elements of Hindu civilization penetrated to the population at large. 
Most of these were channeled through the principal instruments of social cone 
trol by which the local aristocracy exercised its leadership. The punitive and 
deterrent sanctions of Hindu law were substituted for the generally milder pro- 
visions of the traditional law. Written records were substituted for oral tradi- 
tions. Even where Hindu institutions were imposed from above upon a subject 
population, they required active participation from below through ceremonial 
and compliance. 

In addition to compulsive participation there must have been a large field of 
contact with Indian civilization in which the local population could respond 
spontaneously and selectively, and where this occurred, Hindu civilization 
underwent a change in function. Hindu mythology and cosmology as expressed 
in royal temples and sculpture may not have had a truly religious significance 
for the Indonesian and Cambodian craftsmen who built the Borobudur and Ang- 
kor Vat, but they had a tremendous impact on their skill, their art and their 
literature. In this esthetic reinterpretation, Hindu tradition was compatible 
with Islam and Western control. Thus it was capable of surviving political 
changes that swept away Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 

Perhaps the most significant of these changes in function is that which oc- 
curred in Indian script. The knowledge of Indian writing was first acquired as 
a means of access to Sanscrit texts and as the script of official documents. But 
it soon became adapted to the languages of Southeast Asia and was used to dee 
velop Southeast Asian versions of Hindu literature and to transmit Southeast 
Asian traditions. A modern parallel to this development can be found in the 
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Philippines where the spread of literacy in English has led to the spread of 
literacy in the local languages and has reinforced their hold. 


BUDDHIST MISSIONS 


Buddhism was the first of the great Indian religions to reach Southeast Asia 
and may have been a decisive factor in breaking down self-imposed restric 
tions on Hindu contact with the outside world. But the many accounts of Bude 
dhist penetration of foreign countries do not deal with the introduction of new 
systems of government. They deal with the history of Buddhist dogma and with 
the wide travels of Buddhist students. The systems of local government remain 
a foil for the study of the Buddhist classics. As soon as we have documented 
accounts of Buddhist monks as distinct from traders, they were teachers and 
scholars absorbed in nonpolitical pursuits. 

The absence of explicit political ambition in Buddhist literature does not 
‘mean that Buddhist missions did not represent a social ethos that had a strong 
and differential impact on the social strata of Hinduized Southeast Asia. It 
rather expresses the Buddhist protest against the aristocratic organization of 
Hindu society. In implicit opposition to Hinduism, Buddhism made a broad ap=- 
peal to the population at large. It rested on community participation. Its monks, 
drawn from the laity and often returning to it, subsisted on the charity of the 
poor. Even the Buddhist monarch, far from being singled out for veneration, 
shed his royal robes to enter the priesthood for part of his life. Where Hindus 
ism was identified with privilege, Buddhism stressed equality and set up 
standards of individual merit and attainment. Under Buddhist influence, liter- 
acy in Southeast Asia reached standards rarely attained elsewhere before the 
development of modern democratic government in the West. It is tempting to 
compare the relationship between Buddhism and Hinduism with that of the mo- 
nastic orders in Europe and the feudal hierarchy. If the comparison is valid, it 
may illustrate how as a social force, and as an instrument for the transmission 
of Indian civilization, Buddhism in Southeast Asia was complementary to Hin- 
duism rather than opposed to it. 

The substratum of Indian culture created at the popular level by Buddhist 
teaching was less affected in periods of war, governmental decay, and eco- 
nomic distress, than the Hindu court civilization. It may also have merged more 
thoroughly with indigenous traditions than did the court Hinduism. Buddhism 
with its recluse and unpolitical bias proved in the end the most penetrating 
and most lasting instrument of Indian cultural expansion. 


CHINESE PATTERNS OF CULTURAL EXPANSION 


Chinese and Indian cultural influences in Southeast Asia were exerted ine 
itially under strikingly similar conditions. Nevertheless, the permanent impact 
of Chinese civilization was comparatively negligible. 
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Chinese, like Indian, merchants had traded in Southeast Asia since long be- 
fore the Christian era. Diplomatic missions by both metropolitan countries 
were established no later than the middle of the third century A.D. when the 
first Chinese ambassador in Fouenan met there the first Indian ambassador. 
By that time, Chinese as well as Indian traders were living in the major port 
cities. The Chinese immigrants who have made their homes in Southeast Asia 
since then greatly outnumber the Indians. In many respects the Chinese shared 
the advantages of the early Buddhist traders. They were free of race and caste 
prejudice and dealt and intermarried freely with the local people. They repre- 
sented a civilization far advanced in comparison with the local civilizations. 
Their trade goods, silk, porcelain, and glazed pottery, were widely sought. 
Many features of their clothing and ornaments were imitated. In at least one 
respect, Chinese civilization had better apparent opportunities for penetration 
than Indian civilization: all of Southeast Asia was at one time or another under 
Chinese suzerainty, and most of the area acknowledged some sort of political 
bond with China for many centuries. If Chinese civilization failed to take hold 
in Southeast Asia, the reasons must be found beyond the points of contact in 
structural characteristics of Chinese society. 

In feudal China, combinations of aristocratic, military and official elements 
such as the Hindu colonizers of Southeast Asia had not been uncommon, but 
by the end of the Han dynasty, which coincided with the beginnings of Hindu 
expansion in Southeast Asia, China’s feudal structure had been thoroughly ob- 
literated for 400 years. The bureaucracy was drawn from classes that had no 
military background. The eyes of Chinese officialdom were fixed on the center 
of a vast bureaucratic machine. To go abroad as a knight errant, marry into the 
family of a barbaric chieftain, conquer territory and set up a new dynasty, must 
have seemed an adolescent dream to the civil servant of the later Han just as 
it would to most of us. (It nevertheless happened at least in one instance in 
Champa, and almost once more in the Philippines.) 

The reverse side of the medal was that Chinese traders abroad could not 
carry Chinese political institutions with them regardless of how deeply they 
themselves were imbued with Chinese tradition. Their own position in China 
was an inferior one, even more so than that of the Vaisyas in India, and was 
deliberately kept so as a matter of high social policy. Many of them, moreover, 
came from a small coastal area around Amoy and Swatow that was geographi- 
cally and linguistically isolated from the main centers of Chinese government. 
But in any case, the Chinese system of government could not be introduced 
piecemeal in a foreign environment. Because its controls were systematically 
centralized, its elements were not workable in isolation. The civil service 
system, the study of the Confucian classics, the systematic use in local func- 
tions of officials drawn from distant provinces, the careful checks on the power 
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of the military bureaucracy, the concept of education as preparation for govern- 
ment service, all these characteristic elements in the Chinese system of gov- 
ernment were of one piece. Even the Chinese character script fits into this 
closely integrated pattern. 

Dr, Beyer has pointed out how there has developed ‘‘a more self-sufficient 
and independent type of existence among Chinese merchants and settlers in 
foreign lands...than was established by almost any other type of trader or ime 
migrant.’’’ This condition reflects both the intensive cultural integration of 
Chinese communities abroad with the homeland, and their inability to integrate 
their cultural heritage with their local environment. The characteristic pattern 
for these Chinese communities has been that they preserved their cultural 
identity only where they were compact and isolated and where contact with 
the home country was continuous and close. These conditions were not met 
for any length of time except in a few trading centers. In the vast majority of 
cases, the Chinese abroad lost their identity very rapidly. Where they were 
able to gain prestige and political influence in the local community, they did 
so in terms of local political institutions and as local citizens. 

Since Chinese civilization could be transferred only as a whole, none of the 
channels of culture contact which we have so far described could carry it 
abroad. The instances where it spread successfully all involve central govern- 
ment coordination of a systematic effort at all social levels. This was true 
even in Japan where the Japanese Emperor rather than the numerous local 
Chinese used Chinese methods to weaken his feudal vassals. We might dis- 
tinguish three forms of Chinese expansion: the assimilation of contiguous 
peasant societies, the imposition of Chinese civilization through conquest, and 
the systematic adoption of the Chinese technique of government in other coune 
tries. The first form of expansion is illustrated by the spread of Chinese civie 
lization throughout presenteday China and continues to the present day in Man- 
churia, Cochinchina and elsewhere. An outstanding example is the gradual 
penetration of Indochina by the Vietnamese. This was accomplished by the 
establishment of new settlements through spontaneous migration, as penal 
colonies, or as military colonies. In every case, a complete self-contained and 
self-sufficient Chinese community was established. There was no question of 
converting the local population. The Chinese (or Vietnamese) who were the 
pioneers of this type of expansion were peasants, and what they carried with 
them by way of cultural tradition was implicit in their way of life and com- 
munity organization. The local people were pushed back, but over a period of 
time they became assimilated. This type of community depended for the ade 
ministrative, literary, and otherwise explicit aspects of Chinese civilization 


7 Beyer, Ibid., 8. 
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on a parallel expansion of the governmental machinery. That is probably the 
reason why it occurred only along the borders of Chinese cultural territory. Is- 
olated Chinese peasant communities, say in Malaya, were unable to generate 
out of their own resources a political organization reflecting their cultural heri- 
tage. Even though they preserved for some time their personal discipline, fame 
ily cohesion, and economic efficiency, politically they remained fragments out 
of context. 

The other two forms of Chinese expansion, imposition through conquest, and 
deliberate imitation by the indigenous government, were not characteristic of 
South and Southeast Asia except as secondary elements in the Chinese pene- 
tration of Vietnam. The one brief period of Chinese naval and military ventures 
in the Southern Seas under the Ming dynasty began and ended during the first 
half of the 15th century and left no permanent mark. And none of the many em- 
bassies from Southeast Asia to the Chinese court led to deliberate experiments 
in Chinese practices of government such as were made in Japan and in Korea. 


ISLAMIC PATTERNS OF CULTURAL EXPANSION 


In India, Islam imposed itself on new territory first by plundering raids, then 
by conquest, Its active protagonists in the initial stages of advance were mili- 
tary leaders who were often illiterate in Islamic traditions. These leaders had 
to be in control of a feudal military machine that collected booty from con- 
quered territory and tribute from subject peoples. Its economic support rested 
on the grant of land holdings to the soldiers and threatened to weaken when- 
ever these holdings became the outright inheritable property of the holder. In 
the top echelons, the fight for control of the military machine was bitter and 
ruthless and had little to do with religious sanctions. After the 9th century, 
the link with the Caliphate was purely nominal and the Moslem conquests in 
the East remained outside the struggle for hegemony among the Moslem coun- 
tries in the Mediterranean basin. 

The Moslem conquerors set up a civil administration that required Little 
change in the practices of the Hindu rulers, but differed radically in the ease 
with which members of the conquered people could join the new ruling group. 
At a time when the Hindu rulers of India made deliberate efforts to mend and 
strengthen the caste system, the Moslem rulers in India were not only them- 
selves of foreign and often humble descent, but they drew into their service 
foreigners from all over the Arab world as well as converted Indians without 
regard to caste. There was a gradual progression from the superficial indoc- 
trination of new converts under political, military and economic pressure to the 
establishment of orthodox Islam. This transition was accompanied by increas- 
ing opportunities for participation in the responsibilities and rewards of gov- 
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ernment. Thus all Moslem regimes soon were in large measure indigenous in 
the conquered territory. They continued to discriminate against non-believers, 
but they fully identified themselves with the local Moslem population. Moslem 
missionaries came to soften the impact of foreign domiration, to demand spirit- 
ual allegiance to a distant center of learning rather than to a foreign power, 
and to open paths by which the humble citizen could gain access to the written 
sources and to the holy places of Islam. Like the Buddhist missions, the Mose 
lem teachers provided not a one-way channel for cultural influence, but oppor- 
tunities for contact that were responsive to social conditions in the recipient 
country as well. It was this grass-roots educational movement that secured the 
lasting impact of Islam. 

In Southeast Asia there was a striking parallel between the advance of Islam 
and that of the early Hindu kingdoms. Again we had a penetration on two dis- 
tinct social levels, that of royalty and that of the popular religious-educational 
center. Again it was the latter that maintained its hold when political control 
of the area was lost. Again this expansion was even less a matter of war, cone 
quest, and forcible conversion in Southeast Asia than it had been in India. 
And since it drew, somewhat like the Buddhist missions, on the support of the 
broadest indigenous group that could respond to the appeals of literacy and 


participation in government, it outweighed the efforts of the few European mis- 
Sionaries a hundredfold. 


WESTERN PATTERNS OF CULTURAL EXPANSION 


Portuguese, and later Spanish, Dutch and English penetration of Southeast 
Asia, excluding the Philippines, stimulated the voluntary adoption of Islam by 
native rulers as a counterweight against Christianity. This not only facilitated 
the spread of Islam among the local population, but it softened Islamic stand- 
ards of orthodoxy which were already affected by the influence of Indian mys- 
ticism on the early Moslem missionaries in the Far East. Both the political 
and the dogmatic connotations of Islam thus had an immediate indigenous ap- 
peal in Southeast Asia. Christian missionaries, in contrast, were conspicuously 
allied with alien powers that constituted a political threat and that would not 
compromise with local traditions. In both its temporal and its spiritual aspects, 
European colonization remained under the control of the metropolitan countries, 
Where Jesuit missionaries attempted to recast Christianity in local molds, as 
they did in both India and China, they were soon taken to task by the Church, 
The elements of Western civilization that were carried to the East remained 
defined in terms of their European cultural context. 

It was one expression of this rule that Europeans, contrary to Hindus, Chi- 
nese, and Moslems, did not settle in the Far East. They did not take their 
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families, much less did they attempt to introduce the political institutions of 
their home countries. The Protestant nations that replaced the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in most of Southeast Asia restricted even the field of the mis- 
sions that might have acted as carriers of Western civilization. As a general 
description of Western cultural influence in Southeast Asia it can be said that 
it was almost entirely negative during the first three hundred years of contact. 
It did not carry European culture or institutions to Southeast Asia, and it froze 
Southeast Asia’s acquaintance with foreign civilizations at the level of the 
16th century. Furnivall has given a classic analysis of the various internal 
changes that accompanied the adaptation of Indonesia and Burma to the changes 
ing policies of the colonial powers.* The process was not limited to colonial 
areas. It affected Thailand, Burma and Indochina even before the latter two 
came under the control of European powers. 

More than Hindus, Buddhists and Moslems, the European representatives 
were unrepresentative of their own society as a whole. That does not mean that 
they were not typical or important in their particular function. In its domestic 
environment, a Dutch or British joint stock company could be considered an 
expression of cooperative individual initiative under an impersonal system of 
law. It represented the equalitarianism of the rising middle class and the come 
petitive and progressive aspects of an expanding Europe. But this is describe 
ing the highly specialized service the company performed in Dutch or British 
society. Removed from the control of courts of law, political interests, civic 
responsibilities, and family ties, and placed in positions of absolute power, 
European traders in the Far East represented not the spectrum of modern West- 
ern civilization, but only one of its colors, They were adventurers of a rough 
and ready kind, and represented the England of Shakespeare as John Jacob 
Astor’s men represented the United States of Emerson. The very degree of in- 
dividual specialization encouraged in the West meant that the element gravi- 
tating toward sea trade knew and cared little about European cultural tradi- 
tions if it was not deliberately turning its back on them. Even in their own 
field, competition and risk bearing did not appeal to these men for their own 
sake, but were a function of their domestic environment. In the Far East, the 
European traders were largely successful in holding both to a minimum. As an 
incidental result, the establishment of the European trade monopolies brought 
about the permanent elimination of the indigenous high seas trade of Southeast 
Asia and temporarily eliminated Arab, Indian, Chinese and competing European 
shipping from certain areas. This was the beginning of a continuing process 
of cultural isolation of the European colonies from one another. Until the turn 
of the 20th century, when Dutch ethical policy brought a new emphasis on 


*J. S. Furnivall, Colonial policy and practice, Cambridge 1948. 
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social welfare, it is difficult to find a positive Western cultural impact in 
Southeast Asia. Certainly, what there was did not compare in magnitude or ins 
digenous sponsorship with the impact of Indian and Moslem culture. 

The Philippines presents a sharp contrast to the pattern just described, but 
it illustrates further how elements of European civilization were transmitted 
selectively to the East through channels capable of carrying only part of a 
European civilization. In the Philippines the conflict between traders and mis- 
sionaries was resolved in favor of the missionaries in a more extreme appli- 
cation of Spanish colonial policies evolved in Latin America. From 1571 until 
1811 only one ship a year, the Manila Galleon, was permitted to make one round 
trip from Mexico to Manila and back. All other trade with Europe or America 
was prohibited, and although trade with China continued, the Chinese com- 
munity in the Philippines was decimated by periodic persecutions. Spanish 
grantees and their retinue obtained large landholdings as they did in other 
Spanish colonies. But by 1600, Manila was an archdiocese, the number of 
priests was more than 400, and in 1601 the church established the first college 
in Manila. Filipinos had opportunities to visit Spain, and many of them entered 
the Catholic hierarchy. From 1810 to 1835 the Philippines was represented in 
the Spanish Cortes. Carried by religious and educational channels, Spanish 
civilization took a hold comparable to Indian and Moslem civilization else- 
where in Southern Asia, The Filipinos adopted not only Catholicism, but Euros 
pean dress, music, dance and script. Again, these influences persisted when 
the political bonds with the metropolitan country were broken. 


CONCLUSION 


Our discussion stops at the point where Western powers began to show con- 
cern about cultural contact with their colonies, and where Western civilization 
began to be mediated through indigenous elements: civil servants, seamen, 
students, military, and many others at different social levels. If there had been 
time for these new trends to bear fruit, many of the earlier omissions might 
have been made up for, just as the contact of indigenous Buddhists, Hindus 
and Moslems with the foreign centers of their civilization served to correct the 
distortions of earlier contacts. In India and Pakistan much progress along that 
line was made, but in Southeast Asia the time was very short. 

On the whole, the difficulties in the way of effective culture contact may 
have increased with the increasing differentiation and stratification of the 
former colonial societies. Certainly, the general characteristics of a Western 
society are no more likely to describe its cultural impact abroad today than 
they were in the past. Beyond that, few of the tentative generalizations that 
might occur to us stand up when confronted with historical facts. No two 
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patterns of culture contact we have mentioned were alike. Some of the most 
effective transmission of Far Eastern civilizations occurred not through the 
elite, at least not through the existing political elite, but at the popular level. 
In most instances there was not one channel of culture contact, but there were 
several complementary ones, and their impact was extremely complex. Foreign 
contacts remained inert unless they were made at focal points of social devel 
opment. Apparently there is no instance of lasting cultural influence in South- 
east Asia that was not associated with an intensive and broad educational 
program, but on the other hand, cultural diffusion was not always from a higher 
to a lower level of civilization. Government was an effective agent of cultural 
influence in some instances, but played no role in others. The initiative for 
culture transmission lay as often with the receiving as with the giving country. 

Perhaps we should not expect uniform patterns in the transmission of cult- 
ural influences. As we look back on the history of South Asian countries, the 
foreign elements which they absorbed stand out conspicuously while the detail 
of their everyday lives is lost. But this is a distorted perspective. At any given 
time, foreign contacts occupied little more than a marginal place in a vast 
field of continuing local activities with dynamics of their own. In this field, 
culture contact did not introduce new social forces as much as it released and 
shaped existing ones. These pathways of cultural interaction lead deeper into 
the indigenous social matrix than we can follow them here. 

The diversity we found in the patterns of culture contact in Southern Asia 
can be restated in terms of the criteria set forth at the beginning of this paper. 
There were vast differences in the structure of the foreign cultures to which 
the area was exposed, ranging from the closely integrated Western cultures 
represented fractionally by trading companies and missionaries. There were 
equally large differences in the area of social contact, ranging from the aris- 
tocratic level of Hindu colonization to the broad scope of Muslim cultural pene- 
tration. Finally, there was a great deal of variation in the critical areas of 
response although Southern Asia was generally open to foreign influences. 
Given the various factors that controlled the transmission of cultural influences 
first in the country of origin, then on the way, and again in the receiving coun- 
tries of Southern Asia, the cultural diversity of the area becomes less aston- 
ishing than the common elements that have been preserved. 

















THE HINDUIZATION OF INDONESIA RECONSIDERED 
JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF * 


Michigan State College 


THE PROBLEM 


HEN, in 1926, N. J. Krom published his standard study of the Hindu- 
V V Javanese period in Indonesian history, a major gap in the historiography 
of the Archipelago seemed to have been filled.* Krom’s later publications en- 
larged expertly upon the major themes of his great work. He seemed content 
to catalogue and analyze the many Indonesia inscriptions, statues, and tem- 
ples, dating from the fifth to the fifteenth centuries A.D. which he regarded as 
the fruit of the Hinduization of Java and Sumatra.? In his earlier study of 
Hindu-Javanese art, he brilliantly revealed the mingling of indigenous tra- 
ditions with the technique of Hindu and Hinduized artisans in the Sumatran 
and Javanese kingdoms.* The dominant note in all his writings was the great 
civilizing influence which he claimed had been exerted by Hindu traders and 
colonists over the supposedly untutored indigenous population of the Greater 
Sunda islands. Though willing to admit that the inhabitants of Java and Su- 
matra before the coming of the Hindus were not ‘‘savages’’ and that they 
possessed a certain knowledge of political organization, and agricultural and 
metallurgical technique,* Krom emphasized that the high civilization reached 
by the kingdoms of Java and Sumatra between the ninth and thirteenth cen- 
turies was largely due to the infiltration of Hindu culture. In his last major 
work, Krom still characterized the Hindu period in Indonesia as ‘‘the era of 
the attainment of a higher civilization, of the formation of states, of commer- 
cial prosperity, the era which gave to the islands those qualities which they 
possessed when they began to fall within the orbit of European expansion”’; 
and elsewhere in the same work: “‘the extent of the influence of Hindu civil- 
lization can only be realized fully if one compares those regions where that 
influence was felt with the areas where it was not, by placing Java, Sumatra 
and Bali over against the eastern islands.’’® 


*Dr. van der Kroef is an instructor in the Department of the History of Civilization, 
Michigan State College. 

1 Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (The Hague, 1926); second ed. (The Hague, 1931). 

2Most of these studies appeared in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié (hereafter BKI) Cf. especially 74 (1918), 419 ff; 
89 (1932), 121-123 and 99 (1940) 119-123. 

3 Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst (The Hague, 1923) 3 vols. 

“ Hindoe-]avaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 54. 

SF. W. Stapel, ed., Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hague, 1936), 1:119. 
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Even before Krom, scholars had been interested in the nature of indigenous 
society before the coming of the Hindus.* This interest never diminished, for 
Krom’s work failed to give a satisfactory answer to many questions relating to 
the so-called Hinduization of Indonesia. What type of Hindus came to Java and 
Sumatra, what type of culture did they possess and in what manner did they 
spread their skills and customs? Krom spoke of ‘‘a pénétration pacifique by 
merchants who perhaps after permanent settlement had mixed with the indige- 
nous population,’ Rouffaer of ‘‘a slow infiltration along trade routes,’’* 
while Coedés as late as 1947 and his reviewer, the American scholar Briggs,° 
as well as such Indian students as R. C. Majumdar?*® all subscribed to a simi- 
lar theory of unorganized peaceful colonization by Hindu merchants. But none 
of these scholars gave any indication as to what type of trade the Hindus 
conducted here, how they were settled in the Archipelago, nor what opportu- 
nities they had to spread their cultural traditions. These traditions underlay, 
according to Krom, the entire complex structure of a highly regimented bu- 
reaucracy in the medieval Sumatran and Javanese kingdoms, and they were 
also fundamental to the ritualistic-magical character of Hindu-Javanese re- 
ligion, literature, architecture and sculpture. Could this vast cultural heritage 
be brought ovez Ly mere traders and did the native peoples of the islands ac- 
cept it without question in such a short space of time? 


®In 1889 J. J. Brandes published a study containing the wel!-known ‘‘ten points’’ 
which he regarded as a measuring stick with respect to the state of Java’s civiliza- 
tion before the coming of the Hindus. Brandes claimed that the Javanese knew 1. the 
wayang (shadow play or native drama). 2. the gamelan (xylophone). 3. their own metric 
system. 4. batik craft. 5. metal crafts. 6. coinage. 7. navigational skills. 8. astron- 
omy. 9. the so-called ‘twet’’ rice cultivation, involving irrigation, 10. an ordered polit- 
ical life; all of which ‘‘they did not learn from the Hindus.’’ See Tijdschrift van het 
Bataviasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (Hereafter TBG), 32 (1889), 
122 ff. 

’ Hindoe-J avaansche Geschiedenis (1931) 90, also 67, 88-9. 

* J. Rouffaer in Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie (The Hague, 1918), 4:366. 

®George Coedés, Histoire ancienne des états hindouisés d’extréme-orient (Paris, 
1947), 19, 23-25. In a review of this book Lawrence Palmer Briggs, ‘*The Hinduized 
states of Southeast Asia: a review,’’ Far Eastern Quarterly 7 (1948) 379 writes: ‘‘The 
process of Hinduization according to the author (i.e. Coedés) began slowly, individ- 
ually and without definite organization. A few ships came with the monsoon and re- 
turned to India at the end of the season. Then a few merchants were left behind to 
trade with the natives and to collect cargo for the return of the ships with the next 
monsoon. Some Indian traders probably brought their wives, but mostly they seemed to 
have intermarried with the natives. Places of worship were established and religious 
leaders came from India. Thus the first settlements appear to have been formed.”’ 
These concepts of Coedés, apparently accepted as correct by Briggs seem to betray a 
complete lack of insight into the type of trade, the character of the traders, the kraton 
as trading center and cultural focus, and the function of the Brahmans as outlined 
below. 

10R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East (Calcutta, 1944). Majumdar does 
not deal very thoroughly with Hindu colonies in Indonesia, but he appears to sub- 
scribe to the views of Krom as regards a colonization of traders as the basis of the 
Hinduization process. 
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Parallel with the research that these questions provoked ran independent 
investigations of the cultural background of the Javanese, involving studies 
of what were believed to be unique artistic creations: the countless temple 
ruins of Java and Bali, inscriptions and sculpture, the Javanese theatre and 
its dramatic literature, batik craft, customs and dress. Here too, a long con- 
troversy arose in connection with the overall problem of the Hinduization pro- 
cess.“ The question became one of degrees and shades of acculturation. 
Basically the problem could be formulated thus: What in the cultural heritage 
(architecture, drama, sculpture) of Indonesia (and more particularly Java, since 
on this island the influence of the Hindus was regarded as having been strong- 
est) was the creation of the native peoples themselves independent of foreign 
influence, and what portion was of Hindu origin and what types of Hindus were 
responsible for its introduction and spread? Answers to this compound question 
were given by many different writers, but there was a certain unanimity in the 
evidence presented. Thanks to the work of van Leur, Bosch, Rassers and 
others, the views of Krom and his followers have come to stand in need of a 
thorough revision, while the entire concept of a ‘‘Hinduization’’ of Indonesia 
has opened up new and unexpected vistas. 


PRE-HINDU SOCIETY 


Fundamental to an understanding of the revisionary views is the new inter- 
pretation given to pre-Hindu society. Krom and his school generally described 
that society as follows: *? 


**...a settled population...under a measure of political organization, making use 


of a complex irrigation system in the cultivation of wet rice fields, possessing a know- 
ledge of navigation and the stars, skilled in the use of metals...and probably ac- 
quainted with domesticated cattle. In certain sections in Java the dead were buried in 
megalithic structures of dolmen shape; everywhere on the island terraces were hewn 
in the mountains as locations of worship—probably ancestor worship—and crude heaps 
of stone with pikes on top as well as unpolished statues were connected with this.’’ 


In this description very little of significance has been said. Factors of prime 
importance such as political organization, irrigation agriculture, navigation 
and metal craft are hereby accepted as being pre-Hindu, although their spe- 
cific nature and extent are not considered. But as van Leur has pointed out 
such a description places the pre-Hindu communities on approximately the 
same level of civilization as countless native communities in Indonesia to- 
day.** A system of irrigation in many cultures leads to highly organized admin- 

11See generally G. W. Locher, ‘‘Inleidende beschouwingen over de ontmoetingen van 
Oost en West in Indonesie,’’ Indonesie 2 (1949) 420-428. 


12 Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 54. 


137. C. van Leur, Eenige Beschouwingen betrefrende den ouden Aziatischen Handel 
(Middleburg, 1934), 118. 
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istrative structures.** It likewise often gives rise to certain forms of com- 
munal organization, with a nucleus of founding families, village elders, clans 
and land distributors.*5 A knowledge of navigation usually leads to laws and 
authority for the control of the trade which develops. Metal working frequently 
leads to the development of other related crafts.** There are grounds for be- 


lieving that such developments as these did occur within the indigenous cul- 
ture of Indonesia. 

It is certain that the divers Indonesian communities, tribes and villages 
each considered in their own historic and geographic milieu exhibit processes 
of a centuries old and independent historical development, expressed in num- 

t erous forms of political, legal and socio-economic organization, which have 
| remained fundamentally unaltered despite changing circumstance and the im- 
pact of foreign infiltration.*? The wealth of indigenous traditions has impres- 
sed all observers since the Indonesian Archipelago came first to be scientifi- 
cally explored. Yet these essential peculiarities of what is historically Indo- 
nesia have never been given the attention that they deserve by Krom and his 
school. As van Leur has put it, for example: ‘‘No one has ever thought of re- 
garding the organization of the Indonesian village—fundamental to the entire 
Indonesian peasant culture—as a ‘foreign import.’’’** And no one has ques- 
tioned the unique character of the hundreds of special forms of communal and 
socio-economic organization which Indonesia possesses: the system of the 
extended family village and the federated village organization of Minangkabau; 
the tribal groups of Ceram; the class hierarchies of Leti and Timor; the re- 
ligious phratries of South-Sumatra and the social classification connected with 
them; the office of the communal land distributor of the East-Indonesian is- 
lands; the aristocracy of ‘‘founding families’’ in so many a Javanese village; 
the Balinese water control system; the sawah (wet rice field cultivation) out- 
side Java, etc.** Nor can there be any doubt about the historic continuity of 
specific types of indigenous law and communal organization: polyandrous so- 
ciety in Minangkabau; the inheritance system of Bali; parental prerogatives 
and matrilinear succession law; as well as the wide variety of political organ- 
ization: ‘‘republican’’ (the village governments, the old tribal organization), 

14C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indié (The Hague, 1931) 

1:470; 2:784-785. 


15Cf. such institutions as the lewosuku and wungu in East Flores in C. Ouwehand, 
“‘Aantekeningen over volksordening en grondenrecht op Oost-Flores,’’ Indonesie 4 
(1950) 54-71. 

©Van Vollenhoven, 1:331 and Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 201, 
202 and nt. 1,247,267,314. 

17Cf. F. H. van Naerssen, Cultuurcontacten en sociale conflicten in Indonesie 
(Amsterdam, 1946), 4-17; F. D. K. Bosch, Het Vraagstuk van de Hindoe-kolonisatie 
van den Archipel (Leyden, 1946), 17-20. 

4®Van Leur, 119. 

29 Van Vollenhoven, 1:364; 2:809. 
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*“‘monarchical’’ (the old Malay national state as it still continues on Timor 
and elsewhere in East Indonesia), ‘‘patrician-oligarchic” (the tribal nobility 
tule in South-Celebes) and ‘‘democratic’’ (the maritime brotherhoods of Madura). 

The persistent vitality of indigenous social institutions is also shown by 
the slight influence which the world-religions have had on them. Old animistic 
beliefs continue regardless of Hindu, Muslim or Christian domination; basic 
changes in political or ethnic organization were not wrought by foreign creeds;?° 
the adat (customary law) was only slightly influenced by the legal concepts of 
Mohammedan or Hindu schoolmen. Krom’s idea of a broad ‘‘civilizing’’ process 
by the Hindus of the indigenous inhabitants of Java and Sumatra and a resulting 
“‘attainment of a higher civilization’’ seems, therefore, altogether incorrect. 
The glow of the world-religions and foreign cultural influences is but ‘‘a thin 
and easily disappearing varnish’’;?* underneath the old traditions endure. 
Whatever the Hinduization process did to Indonesia, it did not bring a broad or 
decisive alteration in popular indigenous institutions. 


THE NATURE OF HINDUIZATION 


The best insight into the nature of the Hinduization of Indonesia is afforded 
by a look at the function of the old Aryan priesthood of India, the Brahmans. 
The Aryan conquest and colonization of North-India resulted in the subjugation 
and caste stratification of the old Dravidian population. Although indigenous 


political organization was generally retained in South-India, Aryan civilization 
did spread southwards, carried by the Brahmans. The purpose of the Brahmans’ 
missionary work was less to teach their formula for religious salvation than 
to preach the ritualistic-bureaucratic submission of new } nds and peoples. ?? 
Hence the spread of their religion was accompanied by social classification: 
the division in castes, the legitimatization of ruling groups, the establishment 
of Brahman supremacy. Connected with this was the bureaucratic skill of the 
Brahmans, which created an intellectual force ultimately indispensable to the 
maintenance of government and law. As Max Weber has described it:% 


2°The relatively slight influence of Hinduism on the Indonesian masses is not least 
shown by the fact that in the early sixteenth century conversions to Islam were facili- 
tated because “‘Hindu culture did not communicate its spiritual refinement to the mas- 
ses, which belonged to the lower castes, so that for a great majority under the Hindu- 
ized regime there was much cause to seek in Islam a release from its status of sub- 
jugation.’’ C. Snouck Hurgronje, Nederland en de Islam (second ed., Amsterdam, 1915), 
19. This does not mean that Islam, in the course of time was any more successful than 
Hinduism in decisively altering indigenous tradition. Krom’s belief that the Hinduiza- 
tion period witnessed ‘‘the formation of states’’ in Indonesia (in Stapel, 1:119) is not 
tenable in view of the variety and persistence of indigenous political organization. 

22Van Leur, 120. 

22H. Masson-Oursel, L’Inde antique et la civilisation indienne (Paris, 1933), 247. 

23 Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie (Berlin, 1920-21), 2:16. 
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‘‘Just as the Slavic rulers of Eastern Europe called German priests, knights, mer- 
chants and peasants into their countries, so did the Kings of the lands east of the 
Ganges and of South-India call in Brahmans, skilled in the law as well as intellectual 
submission, for the purpose of establishing with their help undisputed control over 
their country in the Hinduistic, patrimonial-bureaucratic tradition.”’ 


By the first century A.D. the Brahmanization of South-India was all but ac- 
complished; most of the population lived then in the caste system, notwith- 
standing the relative absence of overt Aryan political control. South-India had 
long been a major commercial objective of Indonesia. Through trade with the 
South-Indian ports, Indonesia kings or oligarchies came in touch with India.4 
In the same desire to legitimize and enforce their political positions, to 
strengthen their preferred commercial status and to stratify and organize their 
subjects, they too called the Indian civilization to their courts, that is to say, 
called in the Brahman priesthood. And what is known as the ‘“‘Hinduization’’ 
of Indonesia was largely the work of this small group of priests.?* 

The Hinduization process was therefore not based on ‘Hindu colonization’’ 
as the result of intermittent trade, creating commercial outposts and ulti- 
mately ‘‘colonial nations’’; nor on ‘‘Hindu colonies’’ in which the primitive 
indigenous population, preceded by its chieftains, absorbed superior Indian 
culture; nor on learned Hindus in the midst of Indian colonists overseas acting 
as advisors. The trade and traders have been regarded as the chief bearers of 
Hindu culture in Indonesia (Krom, Coedés, Vogel, Rouffaer, Berg),?* but not 
one, with the exception of van Leur has investigated in specific detail the 
nature of this trade. Had such an investigation been made earlier, the entire 

24Cf. the extent and antiquity of Indonesian trade with the countries surrounding the 
Indian Ocean in C. Nooteboom, ‘‘Sumatra en de zeevaart op de Indische Oceaan,”’ 
Indonesie 4 (1950), 119-127, Not the least of the erroneous implications in Krom’s 
colonization theory is that it pictures the Indonesian world between the second and 
sixth centuries A.D. as essentially ‘“‘passive,’’ isolated and disinterested in surround- 
ing countries. This condition was changed supposedly with the coming of the ‘‘active,”’ 
more civilized Hindu colonists. Indonesian colonization of Madagascar as early as the 
second century A.D., uninterrupted Sumatran contacts with Ceylon as of the fourth 
century A.D. and possible conquest of the latter island by the former and the testimony 
of the Portuguese traveller Barros that the Javanese had even established relations 
with South and East Africa, all these show that active Indonesian relations existed be- 
fore, during and after the Hinduization era with the rest of South-Asia. See Gabriel 
Ferrand, ‘‘Les Javanais 4 Madagascar,’’ Journal Asiatique 24 (1910), 308-309; Ferrand, 
‘"Les voyages des Javanais 4 Madagascar,’’ Journal Asiatique 24 (1910) 281 and H. 
Kem, ‘*Twee krijgstochten uit den Indischen Archipel tegen Ceilon,’’ BKI, 46 (1896) 
240. 

45Van Leur, 122. Krom, like Coedés; recognizes the importance of Brahman immi- 


grants if the Hinduization process, but not to a sufficient degree, and both are all but 
silent on the ‘‘Brahmanization’’ of the Indonesian kraton. 


26Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 90; Coedés, Histoire ancienne 
des états hindouises d’extréme-orient,19, 23-25; K. Vogel, ‘‘The Yupa inscriptions 
of King Mulavarman from Koetei (East Borneo),’? BKI 68 (1918), 45 ff; Rouffaer in 
Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indieé, 4:366 ff; C. C. Berg, Hoofdleinen der Java- 
ansche Literatuurgeschiedenis (The Hague, 1929), 3-7. 
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concept of culture bearing and culture spreading Hindu traders in Indonesia 
would long since have been discredited. For what was this trade and how was 
it conducted? Two types of traders appeared. First, the merchant aristocrats, 
who were primarily investors and speculators and who settled now and then in 
the larger coastal principalities.” But they were very few in number, and al- 
though they might have employed Brahmans in their household, their refined, 
leisurely and secluded life only influenced the surrounding population slightly. 
Second, the peddlers, many of Dravidian origin, who belonged to the lowest 
level of the Indian population, who made contacts with foreign ports all over 
Asia and travelled in huge numbers with slaves and Negroes in large cargo 
vessels.?* The peddlers are the real traders, they have the most actual con- 
tact with the trading centers of Java and Sumatra.?® Wretchedly poor and un- 
tutored, they could not possibly have been responsible for transmitting the in- 
tense degree of ritualized bureaucracy and artistic sensitivity that charac- 
terized the Hindu tradition. 

Furthermore, both peddlers and merchant aristocrats led too confined an ex- 
istence in the medieval Sumatran and Javanese kingdoms to enable them to 
spread Hindu civilization widely. From the time of Srivijaya in the seventh, 
through the heyday of such states as Achin and Bantam in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, peddlers and traders from all over Asia lived in special ghettos in vil- 
lages and city boroughs, generally in the vicinity of the royal court.*° Trade 
was conducted in the shadow of princely might, under the supervision of chief- 
tains and nobility, most of them ‘‘merchant masters’’ with special commercial 
privileges, bankers, and leading importers and exporters, whose commercial 


277Van Leur, 73-74. R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East: 
Champa (Lahore, 1927) 214 indicates that Indian colonists in Champa belonged mainly 
to Brahmans and Ksatrias, i.e, to the religious-intellectual or military-mercantile 
aristocracy. (See note 25 above). But what of a “‘colonization’’ by traders? 

28On the enormous number of people involved in this peddlers’ trade through the 
centuries in Indonesia see J. de Jonge, ed., De Opkomst van het Nederlandsch Gezag 
over Java (The Hague, 1864-1873), 5:263; H. T. Colenbrander, Jan Pietersz. Coen. 
Bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrijf in Indie (The Hague, 1932), 1:574-575, Rouffaer in 
BKI, 77 (1921) 167, 408-409, 414 note 3. Compare van Leur, 122-123: ‘‘This trade of 
peddlers, of which the greater majority belongs to the lower classes, mixed with for- 
eigners from many countries...often African negroes and slaves, cannot possibly be 
regarded as the channel of ritualistic-magical social classification and literary- 
bureaucratic schooling and wisdom.”’ 

29 Compare Rouffaer in BKI, 77 (1921) 408-409 and Uitgave der Linschoten Vereenig- 
ing (Amsterdam, 1927) 2:153-154, 155, 170. 

5°See for example the ‘‘kampong Keling’’ (i.e. ‘‘Calinggalese,’’ the popular collec- 
tive Indonesian term for all Indians), and the Chinese quarter in many contemporary 
Indonesian ports. Merchants from Gudjarat had their own quarter in the port of Malacca, 
some 1000 of them lived there by the beginning of the ninth century; Banten on the 
west coast of Java in the fifteenth century, had according to a contemporary source, 
sections for “Indians, Siamese (?), Persians, Arabs, Turks, Chinese and ‘foreign’ 
Indonesians’’; Srivijaya had similar merchant quarters. See B. O. Schrieke, ‘‘Prole- 
gomena tot eene sociologische studie over de volken van Sumatra,’’ TBG 65 (1925) 
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predominance is expressed in countless ways: ‘‘levies and tolls, monopolies, 
bottomry, shipbuilding, cornering of markets, commenda investment (i.e. sale 
of goods on consignment), even piracy.’’** 

The contact of Indian peddlers with the Indonesian merchant princes did of 
course facilitate transmission of some superficial aspects of Hindu civiliza- 
tion, luxury items, for example, but these were at best but techniques of a 
culture. But with respect to specific forms of civilization (of which the oldest 
inscriptions speak):** the legitimization of the monarch by magic and ritual, 
the concepts underlying prayers and religious formulas, the mythological gen- 
ealogy of a ruling house, the symbolism of temple design and sculpture, the 
characters and plots of novels and epics, only Brahman influence can account 
for this wealth of cultural lore. But these Brahmans would stand as far (by the 
very type of social order they had called into existence) from the peddlers on 
the coast as the latter stood from the Indonesian monarchs. Any immediate 
social affinity between traders and priests would not be likely, certainly not if 
the traders came from the old Dravidian stock of South-India. The Brahmans 
might perhaps influence indigenous artisans, it is also certain that Indian 
craftsmen migrated to the courts, although not in large numbers. But it is the 
Brahman, together with the ruling potentates, who performs the Hinduization 
process; a process aristocratic in character, at no time of the cultural property 
of the masses. Krom’s concept that Hinduization was the result of ‘‘a pénétra- 
tion pacifique by merchants,’’ of the intermarriage of new colonists and of the 


creation of a ‘‘mixed Hindu-Javanese society in which the foreign element 


gradually is no longer felt to be strange,’’** seems therefore open to question. 





103; Rouffaer in BKI, 77 (1921) 167, 408-409; de Jonge, 7:11; van Leur, 170; Westen- 
enk in Koloniale Studien 2 (1922), 2 and note and Krom, ‘‘De Val van Crivijaya,’’ 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen Afdeeling Letterkunde 
58 (1927) 210-218. Since the peddlers’ trade dealt primarily in luxury products, it was 
only at the kraton or near the aristocracy that the peddlers had a chance of selling 
their wares. Peddlers’ contact with the masses in the interior must therefore be re- 
garded as having been at a minimum. 

32 Van Leur, 117. 

32 Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 67-81. Compare Coedés, Histoire 
ancienne des états bindouises d’extréme-orient, 19: ‘‘Hinduization ought then to be 
understood essentially as an organized culture, founded on the Hindu conception of 
royalty, characterized by the Hinduist or Buddhist cults, the mythology of the Puranas, 
the observance of the Dharmasasiras and having the Sanskrit language as a means of 
expression.’’ But nowhere does Coedés indicate if this kind of Hinduization extended 
itself to the masses, particularly in Indonesia. 

%3Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 90, 92. The entire concept of 
intermarriage between Hindu colonists and the resulting creation of a ‘‘mixed’’ Hindu- 
Javanese society is open to serious question. That such intermarriage did occur to a 
limited extent seems possible, but to regard it as the basis of a Hinduization process 
seems in error. As van Leur has remarked: ‘*The anthropological element, has strangely 
enough, never been examined more closely: if the culture-spreading Hindus originated 
in South-India, then there should be evident a relatively strong mixture with Dravidic 
elements (in the Indonesian people) through the centuries. Has there ever been any 
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The Hinduization of Indonesia should first of all be understood in terms of 
the enduring strength of the organic characteristics of pre-Hindu society. In- 
dependent of these was the existence of Brahmans and Hindu artisans and in- 
telligentsia, confined to the kraton (court), ‘‘the center of all culture.’’** The 
products of Hindu civilization in Java were essentially the work of a group of 
foreigners whose position was like that of the medieval European ‘‘clerks,’’ 
an intellectual élite, called into the country by the monarch for the legitima- 
tization of government and the ordering of society.** Throughout history the 
position of the kraton remains a dominant one in cultural life; as Berg put it: 
‘When the kraton declines, then literature and the arts disappear,’’** regard- 
less of Brahmans or Hindu clerks. But kraton culture is not popular. culture, 
the two have their independent development.’? As a result the so-called 
‘*Hinduization’’ of Indonesia was little more than an acculturation process 
confined to a political élite; often in fact, it was nothing else but a fad: Indo- 
nesian rulers would—undoubtedly with Brahman help—concoct false genealogi- 
cal tables, proving that they were descendants from the great rulers of India;** 
‘tin the kraton one was anxious to do homage to Hinduism, there one was 
proud of imported culture.’’** 

The wide differences between the states in the Hindu-Javanese period should 
have shown Krom the dangers of his colonization theory. Two types of states 
existed; the Javanese kingdoms in the interior, isolated because of an inac- 
cessible southern coast or difficult transportation, situated in valleys and 
plains between volcanoes, based on the old peasant culture with its levies 
and forced labor, with a top heavy bureaucracy and nobility .*° On the other 





question of this?’’ And again (151-152, nt. 89): “‘How about a consistent ‘thalf- 
breed’’ concept regarding Indian culture bearers in those countries where the popula- 
tion and ruling dynasty have mongoloid characteristics? Has there ever been any an- 
thropological inquiry into the Hindu-Burmese and Hindu-Cambodianese society?” 

34Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, (1931), 169, 196, 206-209. 

°§Cf. references to such ‘‘clerks’’ and literati in Javanese society in C. C. Berg, 
De Middel-Javaansche Historische Traditie (Santpoort, 1927), 18-19. For comparative 
purposes it should be noted that in the sixteenth century it was again the kraton which 
was among the first to accept Islam. To be sure this occurred for political reasons 
(i.e. resistance to European colonial expansion) but this is illustrative of the recep- 
tivity of the kraton to foreign religious and cultural traits. See in this connection W. 
F. Wertheim in Indonesie 4 (1950) 88. 

36 Berg, Hoofdleinen der Javaansche Literatuurgeschiedenis, 10. 

37 This condition still lives in the Javanese saying: Nagara mawa tata desa mawa 
cara (‘‘The Kraton has culture, the people have their customs’’). 

38 Rouffaer, ‘‘Was Malaka emporium voor 1400 A.D. genaamd Malajoer?’’ BKI 77 
(1921) 455 and n. 3, 457-458, 588. Weber, 2:10 and n. 1 remarks: ‘Mass falsifications 
of the genealogical tables of rulers in South-India are shown to have been made as 
early as the ninth century.’’ Nor was the kraton averse to an artificial Sanskritization 
of the Javanese language. See Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘The Javanese Term Boed- 
jangga,”” Journal of the American Oriental Society 70 (1950) 73-76. 

5° Berg, Hoofdleinen, 11. 

“Van Leur, 128. 
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hand a unique phenomenon: Srivijaya, built on floats on the Palembang, con- 
cerned with international trade, foreign possessions, maritime enterprise, even 
piracy. Commercial control seems to have been in the hands of the ruler and 
nobility and the commercial center of the kingdom was apparently inhabited 
by craftsmen from all over Asia.“* Trade was Srivijaya’s raison d'etre, the 
Sumatran hinterland was subjugated but did not constitute the nucleus of the 
kingdom. * As a result Srivijaya did not command the huge masses of peasant 
manpower that the Javanese kings had at their disposal, and so it left only a 
minimum of archeological remains.“ Relatively speaking, it was commerce, 
not literature and fine arts that flourished here. Hiowever, when the Middle- 
Javanese monarchies were under Srivijaya’s sway, a cultural flowering did 
occur—but in Java. Then the monumental temple complexes were built, Bara- 
budur, Mendut and Sewu. Thus the two old forms of old-Indonesian political 
organization and society stood in sharp contrast, each having a development 
lasting for centuries. Neither of these two forms was susceptible to modifica- 


‘‘colonization’”’ of traders. “4 


tion by a 

All the aspects of old Indonesian civilization on which Krom and his follow- 
ers have concentrated: the monuments, monasteries, gravestones, temple tow- 
ers, bathsmeven much of the literature—are the products of ‘‘clerks’’ and 
kraton. This civilization towered over that of the common folk, a little of it 
undoubtedly filtered through to all levels of society, but only rarely did it be- 
come part of popular traditions. The folk culture of Indonesia went its own 
way under Hinduized, Mohammedanized or Westernized courts; it developed its 
own literature, architecture, law, and political traditions. In many products of 
Hindu-Javanese literature and the fine arts so many non-Hindu traits are in 
evidence as to make it questionable that any degree of ‘‘Hinduization’’ has 
occurred at all, even in those realms which Krom confidently described as the 
“higher cultural possessions of the Indonesian people, which are of Hindu 
origin.’’ 45 


THE EVIDENCE OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 


The earlier studies of Prof. Kern in Javanese philology showed that many 
literary figures of Hindu origin also lived in the Javanese epics; tales of the 


“Ferrand, L’Empire sumatranais de (rivijaya (Paris, 1922), 4-9, 13, 66, 106, 
154, 184. 

@ Van Leur, 129. 

“Compare Coedés, Le Royaume de (rivijaya (Bulletin de l’école frangaise 
D’extréme-orient 18 (1918), no. 6), 25: ‘‘The reason why it (i.e. Crivijaya) has only 
left behind a number of insignificant archeological monuments and inscriptions, is 
probably because its kings were much too busy supervising its commercial ventures to 
have the time to build temples or to have songs in praise of them engraved on stone.”’ 

“Van Leur, 130. 

“S Hindoe-]avaansche Geschiedenis (1931), 94. 
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Mahabharata are still portrayed in the wayang (Javanese shadow play or the- 
atre), and Rama is also a popular hero in Javanese mythology. Countless fig- 
ures of Hindu mythology became part of the speculative literature and ritual of 
the Javanese. The conclusion that much, if not all, of Javanese literature was 
simply a derivation of Hindu literature seemed difficult to resist. But more ex- 
tensive investigations, notably by van der Tuuk and Cohen Stuart in the last 
century, indicated that the old-Javanese writers were more original than was 
supposed. “* That they wove into their work Indian themes and cultural traits 
popular at the kraton is certain, but at the same time many epics, tales, novels 
of the Hindu-Javanese period were found to have no connection with the lit- 
erary products of Indian antiquity, were in fact inspired by a specifically 
Javanese folklore and mythology. Even in the Javanese Ramayana deviations 
from the original Indian tale were discovered, showing original interpretation 
by the Javanese writer(s).47 Rassers’ study of the Pandji tales, dealing with 
Indonesian mythological heroes, indicated the existence of a unique literary 
tradition among the masses. ** Investigations of indigenous literature outside 
Java showed evidence of similar originality, though from a literary viewpoint 
the legends of Toradjas or the fables of Sundanese lack the polish and style 
of the Javanese tales and epics. 

The origin and function of the wayang was subjected to new interpretations 
as well. The discovery of the ancient Hindu shadow theatre seemed to have 
discredited Hazeu’s earlier belief that the Javanese wayang was a unique phe- 
nomenon, because of the originality of its puppets, the types of production and 
its terminology. Again it was Rassers who pointed out that although some con- 
nection between the Indian and Indonesian shadow-play existed, so much of 
the Indonesian theatre in general and the type of its production in particular 
derived from indigenous tradition, notably from the role of the sacred fraterni- 
ties, that an independent origin of the wayang seems certain. *® This view was 
further strengthened by the discovery of the origins and use of the kris in the 
wayang. *° Present opinion regards the development of the Javanese theatre as 
an organically unique process, which though perhaps in part influenced by 
Hindu civilization, reflects so much of the old Javanese culture that the way- 
ang must be regarded as autochthonous. Rassers therefore concluded: 

“The cultural values brought by the Hindus must have been very congenial to Java- 


mese concepts and standards—especially with respect to the shadow play; this re- 
tained its ritual value in Java—perhaps we should say: regained this value.’’ ™* 


“© Berg, Hoofdleinen, 6-10. 
o “"W. F. Stutterheim, Rama legenden und Rama reliefs in Indonesien (Munich, 1925), 
ff. 
““W.H. Rassers, De Pandji-Roman (Antwerp, 1922). 
“*Rassers, ‘‘De Zin van het Javaansche Drama,’’ BKI 88 (1931), 431. 
5°Rassers, ‘*On the Javanese Kris,’’ BKI 99 (1940), 503. 
5! Rassers, ‘Over de Oorsprong van het Javaansche Toneel,’’ BKI 88 (1931) 431. 
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Another indication that Indonesian culture possessed unique characteristics 
came from the continued study of temple ruins, sculpture and relief work dating 
from the Hindu period. The temples of Mid-Java, East-Java and Bali indicate 
at first glance a single uninterrupted trend of aesthetic principles emanating 
from India and applied by hiindu or Hlinduized craftsmen in Indonesia. This 
was primarily the view of Krom, who had written that ‘‘Hindu-Javanese art is 
one and indivisible, and one could even say that the present day temple builder 
of Bali is doing nothing but continuing the work of the architects of the Dieng 
plateau.’’*? It was this supposed continuity from the temples of Mid-Java to 
those of East-Java and Bali which was first called into question. F. . Bosch, 
in an earlier study had emphasized the evidence of indigenous Javanese tra- 
dition and craftsmanship in the temple constructions of the I!indu-Javanese 
period, which reflected a popular interest in this kind of architecture. ** Bosch 
assigned to the masses a greater receptivity to Hindu culture than seems likely 
but his theory does indicate the significance of popular influence. This in- 
fluence in fact became stronger with each century, for studies of a later date 
revealed marked differences between the architecture and sculpture of Mid- 
Java and of East-Java. Although after the discovery of the ornamented gates 
of Belahan the break between the two styles can no longer be regarded as very 
sharp, the fact remains that the Hindu or Buddhist tenets of temple construc- 
tion so-dominant in Mid-Java, were gradually replaced in East-Java by a new 
system of aesthetics corresponding more closely to the indigenous traditions 
and spiritual life of the Javanese masses, so that in the end Hindu concepts 
are only barely noticeable. 

The differences between Mid- and East Javanese temples lie both in con- 
struction and in ornamentation. ** The temples of the Mid-Java period exhibit 
a high degree of symmetry and were constructed with a constant eye for their 
mutual relationship within a larger almost mathematically precise design. Es- 
pecially Barabudur, with its consecutive rows of terraces, their concentric 
subordination to the galleries and to the main stupa, exhibits a geometric ori- 
entation unequalled in the realm of Buddhist architecture. ** In sculpture and 
relief there is the same order and symmetry. The outer panels of the Mendut as 
well as of the Barabudur exhibit a concentric grouping of figures, which grad- 
ually lift the observer who walks around the terraces to the reliefs portraying 
the heavenly world of the future. Although the older temples of the Dieng 

52 Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst, 2:318. 


53**Een hypothese omtrent den oorsprong der Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst,’’ Hande- 
lingen van het eerste Congres van de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Java (Solo, 


1919), 73. 


*4See generally W. F. Stutterheim, ‘‘Oud-Javaansche Kunst,’ BKI 79 (1923), 
322 ff. 


55T. van Erp, ‘‘Oudheidkundige Aantekeningen’’ TBG 53 (1910), 582. 
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Plateau are less symmetrical (they are Siviate) there is yet a unity of design 
corresponding to the religious tenets of the builders. For religion and ritual 


underlie all this organization and symmetry, producing ‘‘a closed world’? of 


inner perfection and symbolism, a ‘‘veritable architectural esotericism.’’ 5* 

But the tjandis (shrines or temples) of East Java show no such symmetry 
and no similarities in their reliefs. The emphasis in the construction of the 
East-Java temples seems to have fallen on the rear of the building; the roof, 
which in Mid-Java was an organic part of the whole temple is in East-Java so 
tall and large as to be out of proportion and suffers from over-ornamentation. 
Furthermore most Mid-Java temples have a wide inner temple space, those in 
East-Java are narrow and confined on the inside. §’ In the relief panels of East- 
Javanese tjandis one notices none of the restrained craftsmanship and anatom- 
ical realism found in Mid-Java. The figures in the East-Java reliefs are dis- 
proportionally gross and coarse; they are representations of demons, dwarfs, 
elves, monstrous animals like kala, the two-headed snake in combat of keep- 
ing a tryst with indigenous heroes, although some Hindu mythological figures 
can also be seen.5* The panel figures closely resemble the puppets of the 
wayang. Here Javanese tradition has broken through. The animistic background 
of the indigenous world has done away with the esoteric bases underlying the 
construction of Mid-Java temples. In some East-Javanese temples there are 
signs of ancestor worship, some have been used to harbor the ashes of kings, 
and only few still carry the statues of Hindu god-heads. The East-Javanese 
temple has become locally oriented, it is at best the place of worship of a 
local spirit or divinity. All these elements indicate a different purpose of the 
temple than it had in Mid-Java. 

The ornamentation in the East-Javanese temples is excessive and placed 
indiscriminately, almost crowding out the lines of the temple body itself; this 
is never the case in Mid-Java. The Indonesian’s love of pageantry, color and 
the dramatic thus asserts itself gradually, despite the restraining influence of 
Hindu aesthetics, with its standards of subordination and symmetry. The meta- 
physical ideal which saw in the temple the perfect embodiment in stone of the 
entire Hindu or Buddhist system of thought, arising from ever-changing, con- 
centric panels to the tranquillity of a solid temple top, thus made way in East- 
Java for the demonic, the magical, the supernatural which does not inspire 
confidence and hope but fear and confusion. Indigenous tradition, as in the 


56Paul Mus, Barabudur, esquisse d’une histoire du Bouddhisme fondee sur la cri- 
tique archeologique des textes (Hanoi, 1935), 1:85. See also Stutterheim, ‘*Oud- 
Javaansche Kunst,’’ 334-343; J. Brandes, Fout of Finesse?’’, Rapporten van den Oud- 
heidkundige Dienst (Batavia, 1914) 24, and Krom, ‘‘De Bodhisattva’s van den Mendut,”’ 
BKI 74 (1918), 419 ff. 

57W. F. Stutterheim, ‘‘Oost-Javaansche Kunst,’’ Djawa 7 (1917) 177 ff. 
5° Krom, Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst, 3: plates 87-89. 
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case of the wayang reinforced rather than altered by what was brought from 
India, drove Javanese art its own unique way. It could not be otherwise. In 
the first place the amorphous, highly subjective Weltansschauung of the Java- 
nese masses found no kinship with the disciplined, highly objective and spec- 
ulative character of the Hindu world or with the cosmic views of Indian civil- 
ization as a whole. In the second place, Hindu influence was the work of a 
few upon a few, of priests and literati upon the inhabitants of the kraton. There 
is therefore no ‘‘Hinduization’’ of ‘‘states’’ in Southeast Asia, of which 
Coedés consistently speaks, certainly not of “‘states’’ as such, and least of 
all in Indonesia. One can speak of a ‘‘Hinduization’’ of court culture and of 
the way of life of certain aristocratic elements, but the culture and the tradi- 
tions of the masses go their own way. **® They thrive still, when the last Brah- 
man has long since disappeared from the kratons. 


CONCLUSION 


The chief value of this entire body of new investigations of the so-called 
Hindu-Javanese period lies in the discovery of the integrity of Indonesian 
society as it existed before the Hindus established contact with the Archi- 
pelago and long after that contact ended. This continuity of native forms of 
civilization attains, especially at this time when Indonesia has achieved her 
national independence, a new significance. The historiography of Indonesia 
has long been colored by the colonial attitude which the Dutch injected into 
their studies of the East Indian Islands creating the impression that Indonesia 
was a tabula rasa on which foreign cultures wrote their text. Too long, as van 
Leur remarked, has Indonesia been observed ‘‘from the shipdeck, from across 
the walls of forts and from the high gallery of the trading posts.’’ © There is a 
need for an “‘Indo-centric’’ rather than a ‘*‘Europe-centric”’ point of view, * 
for a recognition of the uninterrupted continuity of native civilizations in Indo- 
nesia not in terms of ‘‘an isolated stagnated East, but a strong East, a richly 
colored tapestry with only a small unevenly interwoven Western pattern.’ @ 

59Compare also J. Norder, Inleiding tot de Oude Geschiedenis van den Indischen 
Archipel (The Hague, 1948), 21-22: ‘One cannot of course declare with certainty that 
life in Indonesia two thousand years ago was the same as today, yet we have a few 
indications that nothing has changed very much about the social structure...it is 
known that social life among so-called primitive peoples is very conservative and for 
this we find proof in the social life of the Javanese. These people, who for at least 
twelve centuries have been influenced by various cultures, seem to have retained the 
memory of the early, unilateral family relationships in connection with the asymmet- 
rical connubium, as has been shown by Dr. Rassers in his studies of the Javanese 
theatre and the Javanese kris...we may conclude that the social and religious sys- 
tem arising out of this has a very long history.”’ 

In TBG 56 (1939) 590. 

® Locher, 425-427. 

Van Leur in TBG 57 (1940) 563. See also his ‘‘Eenige aantekeningen betreffende 


de mogelijkheid der 18de eeuw als categorie in de Indische geschiedschrijving’’ TBG, 
57 (1940) 544 ff. 
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THE USE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS TO INTERPRET 
HISTORICAL MATERIALS: COMMENTS ON THE 


TWO PRECEDING ARTICLES 


Cora Du BoIs 


Although placed on canvasses of very different magnitude, the authors of 
the two preceding articles have posed similar questions. Both ask essentially, 
“What were the processes of adaptation during periods of culture contact in 
South Asia?’’ Neither author is particularly preoccupied with chronology and 
itemizing but rather with formulating the larger regularities within which events 
have occurred. The question they ask is the kind that social scientists rather 
than historians are likely to phrase. It is, however, a question of such a high 
level of generalization that few social scientists have had the courage to in- 
vestigate itmeven though its implications would be of inestimable theoretical 
importance to contemporary programs of international assistance. 

Not only the problem raised by both authors shows the influence of the 
social disciplines, but also many of the concepts they employ are derived from 
sociology and cultural anthropology. Some of these concepts are explicitly 
stated; others seem more nearly implicit. Both writers appear to have selected 
their concepts without adequate analysis of the total theoretical framework 
from which they have been selected. 

Thus, both writers accept more or less explicitly the idea that culture is in- 
tegrated. However, both seem to treat cultural integration as though it were a 
situation rather than a process, and furthermore a process ranging from strong 
to weak centripetal forces. It is true that one can speak loosely of a high de- 
gree of integration in a culture if, at a specific time and place, many institu- 
tions, attitudes and behaviors in a culture are found to be internally consistent 
but such a statement is the end result of a highly complex diagnostic study in 
which not only the consistent but inconsistent forces have been examined. Con- 
versely one can speak of a low degree of integration if few internal coher- 
ences are found. However, the range of cultural integration is still an area 
needing systematic study and the concept although undoubtedly valid is still 
extremely vague. 

Both authors appear also to accept the idea of ‘“‘chain reactions”’ in culture. 
It is in fact an almost inescapable adjunct of the concept of integration itself. 
Bekker, for example, states that the introduction of a luxury article of trade 
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may have social repercussions of wide consequence. Van der Kroef also im- 
plicitly recognizes that the ‘‘chain reaction’’ of Hindu influences is effective 
only to the degree that cultural integration is of a high or low order and seems 
to imply that the integration between Javanese court and village existence was 
of a low order. 

Both authors appear to encounter certain difficulties by not using with suf- 
ficient insight the useful distinction between society and culture. Since this 
is a distinction having to do with level of generalization, we find the authors 
arguing from social class and role to cultural pattern and vice-versa. Certainly 
such relationships exist but as will be indicated later the establishment of 
such a relationship involves the investigation of many more factors than gen- 
erally appear to have been considered in these two papers. 

The two authors beyond these points of agreement begin to diverge—at least 
in respect to emphasis. Van der Kroef, although more specifically historical 
in his approach than Bekker, has stressed the concept of acculturation. Bek- 
ker, with a richer equipment of social science concepts, has emphasized 
**pattern.”” 

Acculturation that was in vogue among anthropologists some fifteen to 
twenty years ago has since then been recognized as a dangerously fragmented 
phrasing of more inclusive inquiries into the nature of cultural and social 
dynamics. 

**Patterns of Culture’’ although common coin in contemporary social (as dis- 
tinct from social science) thinking must be recognized as an essentially static 
and descriptive concept. The user of such a concept is tempted to give a term- 
inal picture (i.e., a definition), often intuitively derived, rather than a Care- 
fully analyzed appraisal of forces in operation. One of the major characteris- 
tics of the scientific investigation of culture in the twentieth century, as op- 
posed to the 19th century, has been the shift from definitions, treated addi- 
tively, to the delineation of fields within which hypotheses concerning 
relationships are investigated. In the investigation of relationships within 
legitimate fields, definitions may emerge but these are by-products rather than 
points of departure. 

Finally, in discussing the methodology of both writers, it is interesting in 
view of their problem that both have to a greater or lesser degree skirted their 
fundamental question—namely, the relationship between two sets of interacting 
cultural forces. Bekker is on the whole concerned, and very provocatively, 
with the patterns of impact. Van der Kroef is on the whole concerned, making 
necessary corrections, with the pattern of reception. Interrelationships of two 
systems of force are not brought out in either article in a way that does justice 
to the problem, 
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In other words, one of the basic postulates concerning cultural relations has 
not been effectively used—namely that a culture can be envisaged as a system 
of interacting forces and that to consider the relationship between two cultures 
requires an analysis of two sets of forces before ‘‘the processes of adaption 
during periods of culture contact”’ can be adequately analyzed. 

This raises the question of what methodological procedure would be requi- 
site for answering the important question implicit in both articles. The follow- 
ing suggestions, though partial and vague, may be of some relevance. 

First, levels of generalization must be constantly observed and critically 
related. For example, the distinction between culture and society is essential. 
To argue from Hindu culture to Indonesian village structure or from Chinese 
bureaucracy to Siamese aristocracy is a loose shifting from cultural to social 
levels of discourse. Similarly, the distinctions between sub-cultures on the 
one hand and social aggregates and structures like institutions, classes, and 
other useful social categories on the other hand must be held constantly in mind 
and each studied in relation to its appropriately and explicitly defined field. 

Second, process is the primary goal of inquiry. Social process is a resultant 
of the structure and function of institutions in the widest sense of the word. 
For example, the Brahmin process is the result of an interplay between how 
the Brahmin cast was organized and what it actually did. Cultural process, 
however, as a higher level of generalization, is more complex in the sense that 
more constituent factors must be brought into consideration. Cultural process 
is a resultant of social forces, physical environment, technical resources and 
central tendencies in the personality structure of the people bearing the social 
and cultural forms. 

Third, the dynamics of each social grouping and each culture is assumed 
to be different until proof to the contrary becomes available. This caution ap- 
pears necessary, on a theoretic basis, even though culture contact may be be- 
tween selected social groups in each culture. If culture and society are two 
interacting fields, then contacts between two cultures cannot be analyzed 
unless all possible component forces in the two cultures are understood. How- 
ever, this does not mean that constants do not exist at sub-cultural levels. 
They may well be discovered in fields such as physical environment, technical 
adaptation and the basic processes of human psychology. Anthropology has 
been the stronghold of cultural relativity for at least thirty years. To its own 
detriment, it has been too engrossed, metaphorically speaking, in phenotypes 
to the neglect of genotypes. It has been concerned in discovering the process 
of differentiation in human life and has neglected to study human constants 
that may prove of even greater usefulness in the contemporary world. 

The final stage in the hypothetical procedure for analyzing the question of 
“processes of adaptation during periods of culture contact’’ would be to scru- 
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tinize the actual media or techniques of interaction between two or more sets 
of cultural dynamics. 

The methodological procedure outlined above is obviously a counsel of per- 
fection. It is unlikely to be achieved by any research project in the foreseeable 
future. The value, if any, of delineating such a methodology is that it under- 
lines the importance in the social disciplines of asking answerable questions. 
And, where scientifically unanswerable questions have been raised, of seeking 
answers in terms of other areas of human experience and knowledge. A field 
stretching in time over at least a millennium and dealing with societies that 
will never be more than fragmentarily known is obviously inappropriate for a 
social science investigation especially when the problem involves a high level 
of generalization. At this stage of social science development, the appropriate 
approach to the question asked implicitly by both authors lies still in the fields 
of history, philosophy and humanism. The methods and concepts would presum- 
ably be those of such disciplines. 

There were two separate periods in anthropological theory when hypotheses 
from the natural sciences were used as tools for the reconstruction of human 
history. Today some anthropologists are still using psychological hypotheses 
in an attempt to explain social forces. The error is not in perceiving relation- 
ships between natural history and culture on the one hand, or between psychol- 
ogy and culture on the other hand. Such relationships undoubtedly exist. The 
error is rather in the misuse of hypotheses. An hypothesis requiring investi- 
gation in one field can only give debatable results when used as a tool for 
interpretation in another. Both authors are at their not inconsiderable best 
when dealing historically with their historical materials. They are most open 
to questions of interpretation when speculating with social science concepts— 
however stimulating such speculations may be. 

In conclusion, I wish to apologize to both authors for taxing them with me- 
thodological lapses of which I have myself been guilty in dealing with com- 
parable problems in the same part of the world. It is a pleasure to thank them 
both for the stimulus they offered to speculate, however abstractly and per- 
haps faultily, on questions vital to all of us. 





The new cut on the cover was designed for the Quarterly by the distin- 
guished archaeologist and epigraphist Tung Tso-pin on his visit to this country 
in 1948, The character group which previously appeared at the top of the cover 
and the new group at the head of the title page are also from his brush. 
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GERMANY AND PEARL HARBOR 


H. L. TREFOUSSE 


ERMANY’S role in the events leading up to Pearl Harbor needs to be re- 

examined in the light of documents published since the end of the war. 
These sources help correct certain misconceptions about German policy which 
were held during the conflict. The Allied powers believed at that time that Hit- 
ler had long-range plans for conquest and that as a part of these plans had, in 
one way or another, pushed Japan into war with the United States. 

The evidence, however, suggests a different picture. Germany’s chief aim 
in the Western Hemisphere was to keep the United States at least temporarily 
neutral, and to that end she tried to use Japan as a counterpoise. She at- 
tempted to persuade Japan to attack the Dutch and British empires, and later 
to attack Siberia. The Japanese, however, refused to go along, and even tried 
to come to some agreement with the United States. When the negotiations ini- 
tiated for that purpose failed, Japan attacked America. Hitler then chose to 
reverse his policy and to join Japan because he valued that country as an ally. 

The world first realized the increasing friendliness between Germany and 
Japan when the two countries concluded the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1936.? 
Ostensibly directed against the Communist International, it nevertheless served 
notice upon the world of a community of interest between the German and 
Japanese governments. The pact had been negotiated on behalf of the Nazis, 
not by the German Foreign Office, but by Dienststelle Ribbentrop, whose head, 
later Foreign Minister, was one of the chief advocates of close collaboration 
with Japan.? Since Hitler considered the Japanese a ‘‘kindred heroic people,’’* 
von Ribbentrop found a receptive atmosphere for his treaty with Japan. 

In the years following 1936, relations between the two countries became 
ever friendlier. After initial Nazi attempts to mediate the ‘‘China Incident’’ 
had failed, Hitler withdrew his military mission of advisers to Chiang Kai-shek, 
recognized Manchukuo, and concluded a pact of cultural amity with Japan.‘ 


1For the text, providing for collaboration against the Comintern, cf. Germany, 
Reichsministerium des Inneren, Reichsgesetzblatt 1937 (Berlin, 1937), Il, 28-29; for 
the secret protocol, providing for mutual neutrality in case of war with Russia, cf. 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East, ‘‘Record of Proceedings...’’ (Here- 
after referred to as “‘IMIFE’’), Document 1561-E, pp. 5936-5937. 

2"*The United States of America against Ernst von Weizsaecker, et al., Defendants,’’ 
Erich Kordt’s testimony, p. 7418. (Hereafter referred to as ‘‘Weizsacker Case.’’) This 
was true despite the fact that Ribbentrop knew so little about the Far East that he 
thought ‘‘Shimonoseki’’ was a person. 

5 Ibid. 

“James T. Liu, ‘‘German Mediation in the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-1938,’’ in Far 
Eastern Quarterly, VIII (February, 1949), 157-171; United States, Department of State, 
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By June, 1938, von Ribbentrop was seriously considering the conclusion of a 
military alliance. 

One of the reasons for Germany’s increased friendliness toward Japan was 
her desire to find a counterweight to the United States. Von Ribbentrop was 
convinced that America would not mix in European affairs so long as Japan’s 
position remained uncertain. * When the Japanese balked at his proposals for 
a military alliance against all potential enemies on the grounds that they did 
not wish to bind themselves in respect to the Western powers,” he instructed 
Ambassador Ott in Tokyo to meet such objections with the rejoinder that the 
proposed alliance would be the best way of keeping the Americans out of any 
conflict.* These discussions, however, temporarily came to an end with the 
conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in August, 1939, and the recall of the 
Nazis’ staunch supporter, Ambassador Hiroshi Oshima. Never since 1933 had 
relations between the two countries been cooler. ° 

In spite of apparent failure, von Ribbentrop did not give up. Since war had 
broken out in September, the Nazis were especially anxious to keep the United 
States neutral and thereby isolate the Western Powers. They toned down their 
press attacks on America,*® exercised surprising restraint in their naval oper- 
ations,** and refused to be ruffled by American measures to help the Allies. 
They also hoped to obtain Japanese cooperation with this policy. As von 
Ribbentrop told Mussolini in March, 1940, he believed that the island empire 
constituted a strong counterweight to the possibility of American interven- 
tion. *? It was because of this opinion that he endeavored to effect a rapproche- 
ment between Japan and Russia.** Moreover, the German press continued to 
picture Japan in a most favorable light,** and the German navy viewed her as 
a friendly nation. ** 





Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 (Washington, 1949), Series D, I, 
826-864. For the recognition of Manchukuo and the Pact, cf. Dokumente der deutschen 
Politik (Berlin, 1935-1944), VI, 85, 102. 

SInterrogation of General Oshima and Stahmer’s affidavit, ‘SIMTFE,” pp. 6050 
ff., 24398. 

®Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe (Milan, 1948), pp. 374-378. 

7General Oshima’s interrogation, loc. cit. 

*'IMTFE,’ p. 6115. 

*Document 4034, “SIMTFE,’’ pp. 6127 /f.; Document 1714, p. 2404; Document 2862, 
p. 34016; Kordt’s testimony, ‘“‘Weizsacker Case,’’ p. 7419. 

1° Zeitschriften-Dienst, September 23, 1939; Volkischer Beobachter, July-November, 
1939. 

42 Kurt Assmann, ‘‘Why U-Boat Warfare Failed,”’ in Foreign Affairs, XXVIII (July, 
1950), p. 659; Fuehrer Conferences on Matters Dealing with the German Navy (Washing- 
ton, 1947), 1939, pp. 3-5. (Hereafter referred to as Fuebrer Conferences.) 

42 Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, p. 357. 

13 ““IMTFE,’’ Document 4034, pp. 6127 /f. 

14 Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte, XI (April, 1940), 201-203; Das Archiv, 
LXXIII (September 8, 1939), 29. 

18 Fuebrer Conferences, 1939, p. 21. 
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Then came Germany’s great victories in western and northern Europe. As 
America provided more aid to Great Britain, von Ribbentrop turned again to the 
Nazis’ Far Eastern partner. According to his own testimony, he entered into 
closer relations with Japan in the summer of 1940 in order to keep the United 
States out of war and to obtain a compromise peace, if possible.** The facts 
apparently bear him out. When the Japanese Ministers of War, Navy, and For- 
eign Affairs held a joint conference on July 12, 1940, to discuss the possi- 
bility of an alliance with the Reich, they were most impressed by von Ribben- 
trop’s assertions to Naotake Sato that Germany wanted to use the proposed 
pact to keep the United States out of the war.*” Only one obstacle still re- 
mained. Hitler, unlike his Foreign Minister, was not yet prepared for an al- 
liance; he felt that Great Britain would shortly capitulate and now dubbed the 
Japanese mere ‘‘harvest helpers.’’ It was only when England refused to sur- 
render and was encouraged to continue resistance by the receipt of fifty over- 
age destroyers from America that he changed his mind.** Thus, the negotiations 
were carried to a speedy conclusion. 

Throughout these discussions between Germany and Japan, both apparently 
had the idea of utilizing the alliance to keep America neutral by frightening 
her. Negotiators on both sides emphasized this fact,*® while von Ribbentrop 
made the most of it in his discussions with Mussolini and Ciano.?° While the 
latter still had some doubts,?* the former was evidently impressed, and the 
Tripartite Pact was signed with great pomp and ceremony in Berlin on Septe nr 
ber 27, 1940. 

The text of the agreement proved enlightening. After a preliminary article in 
which they asserted that each nation of the world was to be given its ‘‘proper 
place,’’ the three signatories agreed to recognize one another’s supremacy in 


their respective regions of the world. Article II] contained the gist of the 
alliance: 


Germany, Italy, and Japan...undertake to assist one another with all political, eco- 
nomic, and military means, if one of the three Contracting Parties is attacked by a 
Power at present not involved in the European War or in the Chinese-Japanese 
conflict. 7? 


16International Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals Before the Inter- 
national Tribunal (Nuremberg, 1947-1949), X, 295. (Hereafter referred to as [MT). 

17“ IMTFE,’’ Document 1308, pp. 6191-6212. 

18'*Weizsacker Case,’’ Kordt’s testimony, pp. 7417 /f. 

19 Masuo Kato, The Lost War (New York, 1946), p. 44; “SIMTFE,’? Document 1714, 
pp. 24438 /f/.; Document 3000, p. 36191. 

201MT, Document 1842-PS, XXVIII, 573-574. 

21 Hugh Gibson, (ed), The Ciano Diaries (Garden City, 1946), p. 291. (Hereafter re- 
ferred to as Ciano Diaries). 

22 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1940, il, 280-281. According to Erich Kordt of the German 
Foreign Office, Special Emissary Stahmer entered into a secret oral understanding 
which gave Japan the right to decide whether the casus foederis existed in any given 
situation or not. ‘‘Weizsacker Case,’’ pp. 7426-7427. 
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As the Soviet Union was specifically exempted under Article V,?* the treaty 
was obviously directed against the United States. Secretary of State von Weiz- 
sacker, next to von Ribbentrop the Wilhelmstrasse’s highest ranking official, 
made a point of specifically informing the Russian Ambassador of this fact on 
the day following the signing of the protocol,?* and the Nazi press advertised 
it to the whole world.?5 Nevertheless, it seems fairly clear that the pact was 
not intended to draw America into the war, but to keep her out, as the Germans 
had contended during the negotiations. Hitler explained this in great detail to 
Franco at Hendaye, ?* while von Ribbentrop repeated similar arguments to Count 
Ciano in November.?’ Upon interrogation after the war, all participants agreed 
on the restraining purpose of the alliance,?* and the International Military 
Tribunal in Tokyo came to the same conclusion.?® The most convincing proof 
of the matter, however, lies in the history of subsequent German-Japanese re- 
lations. Had the Nazis wanted war with America, they conceivably could have 
asked for Japanese assistance at various times under the terms of the alliance. 
They might simply have found an incident of ‘‘American aggression’’ to make 
it operative, especially after the first naval encounters in 1941 and Roosevelt’s 
orders to shoot on sight. But the fact remains that they did not do so.*° The 
Tripartite Pact fitted neatly into their scheme of keeping the United States out 
of war for the time being. 

In many respects, Germany’s Far Eastern policies in 1941 offer additional 
proof of the essentially restraining nature of the Tripartite Pact in reference 
to the United States. Far from inveigling the Japanese to strike against Amer- 
ica, the Germans attempted to induce them to cooperate in an attack against 
the British and Dutch empires. By attacking Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies, but bypassing American territories, Japan, it was suggested, might 


23**Japan, Germany, and Italy affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in any way af- 
fect the political status which exists at present between each of the three Contracting 
Parties and the Soviet Union.”’ 

24Document NG-3074, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.”’ 

25 Frankfurter Zeitung, September 28, 1940. 

26James W. Gantenbein, Documentary Background of World War Il, 1931-1941 (New 
York, 1948), pp. 727-729. 

27Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 608-612. 

2®Ribbentrop’s testimony, IMT, X, 188, 294; von Weizsacker’s testimony, ‘‘Weiz- 
sacker Case,’’ p. 7898; Ott’s affidavit, Document 2477, ‘SIMTFE,’’ pp. 28019-28022; 
for Toyoda’s views, cf. United States, Congress, Pearl Harbor Attack, Hearings Before 
the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (hereafter referred 
to as Pearl Harbor Attack) (Washington, 1946), XII, 56-57; for Matsuoka’s concurrence, 
cf. Kato, op. cit., p. 20. Cf. also Ulrich von Hassel, The Von Hassel Diaries, 193 8- 
1944 (New York, 1947), p. 152. 

29"IMTFE,”’ p. 48994. 

3°lt may be argued that the secret clause of the treaty left the decision of entry up 
to Japan and prevented the Nazis from invoking the alliance, but they never even ap- 
proached the Japanese to inquire about the implementation of the pact as far as the 
writer has been able to discover. 
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seize valuable areas with little trouble and at the same time shift attention 
from European to Asiatic waters. This was the plan that dominated the Ger- 
mans’ thoughts about the Far East. 

In December, 1940, Admiral Raeder, the Commanders-in-Chief of the German 
navy, pointing out the evident weakness of Great Britain’s position in Asia, 
suggested that Hitler incite Japan to attack Singapore. He hoped that such an 
offensive would result in the withdrawal of some British naval units from the 
Atlantic. Well aware of the Fihrer’s aversion to provoking the United States, 
he emphasized that it was unlikely that America would take belligerent action 
in such a case. Hitler was not yet enthusiastic about the venture; he feared 
that Japan would not do anything decisive.** Less than two weeks later, how- 
ever, he had changed his mind. The Japanese had evinced some interest in the 
British naval base themselves, and he decided that they should be given a 
free hand even at the risk of American intervention.*? His desire to obtain 
Japanese help was beginning to blur his original resolve to keep the United 
States out of the war, but his alleged unconcern with eventual American steps, 
though repeated to the Duce shortly afterwards,** appears to have been mainly 
braggadocio. In his subsequent dealings with Japan, Hitler continued to stress 
his interest in American neutrality. He consistently called for his Eastern 
partner to attack powers already at war with Germany and maintained that such 
a course would be most likely to keep America neutral by frightening her. ** 

Two excellent opportunities for pressing for this plan presented themselves 
to the Germans. Early in 1941, their supporter, General Oshima, returned to 
Berlin as Japanese Ambassador. Shortly afterward, Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
arrived in person for a series of talks with the Nazi leaders. Though the Nazis 
tried their best, they were unable to obtain any definite commitments.** Mat- 
suoka, moreover, surprised the Germans by signing a neutrality pact with the 
Soviets, a development which caused Ambassador Ott in Tokyo to inquire anxe 
iously what would happen in case of war between Russia and the Reich. Al- 
though the Japanese assured him that in such a case the pact would become in- 
operative, they still refused to follow his persistent suggestions to attack 
Singapore. ** 


31 Fuebrer Conferences, 1940, Il, 68-72. Cf. Samuel Eliot Morison, History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War Il, Vol. Ill, The Rising Sun in the Pacific (Bos- 
ton, 1948), p. 48, for earlier references to the plan. 

32 Fuebrer Conferences, 1941, I, 1-4. 

53 Document 134-C, IMT, XXXIV, 469. 

54Document 075-C, IMT, XXXIV, 302-305. This ‘‘Basic Order No. 24 Regarding 
Collaboration with Japan,’’ issued to Hitler’s armed forces, stated in part: ‘It must be 
the aim of the collaboration based on the Three Power Pact to induce Japan as soon 
as possible to take active measures in the Far East.... The common aim of the con- 
duct of war is to be stressed as forcing England to ‘the ground quickly and thereby 
keeping the United States out of war.’ 

55Document 1834-PS, IMT, XXVIII, 554-564; United States, Department of State, 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, 2181-316; Paul Schmidt, Statist auf diplomatischer 
Buhne, 1932-1945 (Bonn, 1949), 531. 

56 Document NG-4422-C, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.’’ 
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Until the German attack on the Soviet Union, the Nazis had generally ad- 
vocated Japanese entry into war against the British and Dutch empires alone. 
After Hitler’s break with Stalin, such objectives became inadequate. The Gere 
mans now desired that Japan attack not only Singapore but also Siberia. Amer- 
ica’s position in this new scheme of things remained the same: continued non- 
belligerency, if at all possible. Von Ribbentrop believed that a Japanese of 
fensive against Vladivostok would “‘prove the best argument to convince the 
United States of the utter futility of entering the war on the side of a Great 
Britain entirely isolated and confronted with the most powerful alliance in the 
world.’’*” Ambassador Ott made repeated representations to this effect in 
Tokyo, ** but the Japanese refused to commit themselves. 

In other ways, too, a certain lack of harmony between the two ends of the 
Axis had become discernible even before the outbreak of the Russo-German 
war. Not only had the Japanese Government disregarded Hitler’s strategic sug- 
gestions, but it had also initiated conversations with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull for the purpose of coming to an understanding with the United States.” 
This development understandably did not please the Nazis. Should Japan and 
America reach an agreement, the purpose of the Tripartite Pact, to frighten the 
United States, would be defeated, and increased American attention to Europe 
might well be expected. The Germans were faced with a dilemma: unless they 
were prepared to give up their plans to utilize Japan as a diversionary force, 
they would have to attempt by some means to wreck the Washington conversa- 
tions. In doing so, however, they might well be drawn into the very war they 
desired to avoid. In spite of this complication, they strained every effort to 
prevent any rapprochement between the two Pacific powers, lest the United 
States obtain a free hand in the Atlantic. *° 

Matsuoka, generally in sympathy with German views and ill-disposed toward 
the discussions, ** tried to dispel Hitler’s apprehensions by keeping the Nazis 
partially informed of the progress of the negotiations. ** He assured the Ger- 
mans that he would object to any provision not in accord with the Tripartite 
Pact and said that he would attempt to handle matters in such a way as to 
forestall participation by the United States in the European war. He even prom- 
ised to conduct the talks in a manner designed to prevent President Roosevelt 


57 Document NG-3437, ‘*Weizsacker Case.’’ He thought Great Britain would shortly 
be completely isolated as he considered Russia’s collapse imminent; cf. Document 
2896-PS, IMT, XXXI, 258-262. 

38 Document NG-3437, ‘‘Weizsacker Case;’’ Document 2897-PS, IMT, XXXI, 258-262. 
Japan was to benefit by getting Eastern Siberia. 

** Herbert Feis, The Road to Pearl Harbor (Princeton, 1950), 192 /}. 

“United States, Office of United States Chief Counsel for Prosecution of Axis 
Criminality, Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (Washington, 1946-1948), Supplement B, 
pp. 1200-1201; Document 4422-B, ‘*Weizsacker Case.’’ 

“| Feis, op. cit., 193 ff. 

“ Kato, op. cit., 45. 
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from using convoys. ** These may have been soothing assurances, but the Ger- 
mans remained apprehensive and tried to induce the Japanese at least to make 
the abandonment of unneutral policies on the part of the United States a sine 
qua non in the discussions, “ 

In July, 1941, the Germanophile Matsuoka resigned. In spite of this evident 
set-back, the Germans continued to attempt to wreck the discussions and press 
the Japanese to attack Vladivostok. Von Ribbentrop maintained that Japan must 
move quickly before the United States gained enough strength to become ac- 
tive.“* The Japanese, however, were not impressed by this argument and even 
made plans for a personal meeting between Prince Konoye and President 
Roosevelt. When the German Ambassador expressed his concern about this un- 
expected development, Vice*Foreign Minister Amau reassured him that Japan 
only desired to carry out the old Axis policy of keeping America neutral,“ a 
sentiment to which Foreign Minister Toyoda also subscribed. *” 

On October 16, 1941, the Konoye Cabinet fell, to be replaced by one headed 
by the militarist, General Hideki Tojo.** Oshima explained to the Wilhelm- 
strasse that this change represented a great gain for Axis solidarity; he had 
hopes for the rupture of the Washington conversations, but was unable to offer 
any assurance of a Japanese war against Russia. ” 

Either by accident or by design, Oshima failed to emphasize the real signifi- 
cance of the cabinet reorganization. The appointment of an extremist as prime 
minister was the logical consequence of Japan’s determination to attack the 
United States should negotiations fail, °° a possibility the Germans had scarcely 
ever discussed with their allies. If Hitler wanted to collaborate closely with 
Japan and possibly persuade her to help him against Russia, he might have to 
follow that country’s lead into policies quite different from those for which he 
had long been working. He might find himself at war with America. 


“ Documents NG-4422-D and 4454, ‘tWeizsacker Case.’’ 

“Ibid. For later efforts by the Germans to utilize the discussions to induce the 
United States to stop further participation in anti-German policies in the Atlantic, cf. 
Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, 1948), 1034; United States, 
Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
Japan, 1931-1941 (Washington, 1943), Il, 686; Joseph C. Grew, Ten Years in Japan 
(New York, 1944), 464; Pearl Harbor Attack, Xil, 71-72. 

45 Document NG-3459, ‘tWeizsacker Case.”’ 

“ Document 3733-PS, Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, V1, 545-546. 

47 Ibid. 

“* According to Konoye, Tojo was chosen as he was not as uncompromising as some 
of his army colleagues. Konoye Diary, Pearl Harbor Attack, XX, 4011. 

“ Documents NG-4418, 4452, 4453, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.”’ 

5°On July 2, 1941, an Imperial Conference had arrived at the decision to prepare for 
war with Great Britain and America should negotiations break down. Pearl Harbor 
Attack, XX, 4018-4019. Cf. Feis, op. cit., pp. 209 ff., 282. 
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At first, the Nazis tried to meet this situation by virtually ignoring it and 
merely continued their original maneuvers.** Von Ribbentrop still urged his 
allies to act by bypassing American territories. *? As for the Washington con- 
versations, he persisted in his attempts to induce the Japanese to be firm in 
resisting American demands, presumably to counteract incessant American 
pressure upon Nomura to scrap the Tripartite Pact. ** Otto von Erdmannsdorff, 
his special representative at the Japanese Embassy, followed instructions by 
continually urging on Ambassador Oshima offensives against Singapore and 
Vladivostok. Von Erdmannsdorff reported to the Foreign Minister that the long 
expected advance might be directed against the Dutch East Indies alone, ac- 
companied by a definite guaranty to the United States concerning the Philip- 
pines, although that archipelago would of course be taken should America 
enter the war.** The possibility of an attack on American possessions in the 
first place apparently did not even occur to von Erdmannsdorff. ** 

Nevertheless, indications of increased strain between the two Pacific pow- 
ers mounted steadily. Foreign Minister Togo’s notes to Nomura assumed a tone 
of ever greater urgency. Cordell Hull, informed of their contents by the 
**magic’’ code, correctly interpreted them as assuming the form of ultimata. ** 
On November 19, American intelligence decoded the fateful ‘‘winds’’ message.5” 

Events were moving so quickly that in spite of all wishful thinking von Rib- 
bentrop had to face the realities of the situation. As the negotiations in Wash- 
ington showed little promise of success, Japan moved toward war with Amer- 
ica. This involved, among other things, getting a German pledge of support. 
On November 18, the Japanese Government requested the Foreign Minister’s 
assent to a treaty affirming Germany’s intention never to conclude a separate 
peace treaty with common énemies. Who these were was not clear, but von 
Ribbentrop agreed in principle to the proposal.** Two days later, he received 
ominous news from Ambassador Ott. General Okamoto, a former military at- 
taché in Berlin, had asked if the Reich would join her partner even if Japan 
were to start a war. The Ambassador had referred the General to von Ribben- 
trop’s promise to sign the no-separate-peace agreement, whereupon Okamoto 
indicated that a decision on an advance toward the south was imminent. Ott, 
adhering to the original German policy of keeping America on the sidelines, 


51 This incredible reaction may be accounted for by von Ribbentrop’s illogical ap- 
proach to problems of foreign policy. 

52 Document 4421-NG, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.’’ 

53 Pearl Harbor Attack, XII, 112, 143, 146, 147. 

5 Document NG-4423, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.”’ 

55This blindness may have been conditioned by the Nazis’ conviction of long 
standing that America ought not to be provoked prematurely. 

5 Hull, op. cit., p. 1055. 

57Should the Japanese newscaster insert the words, ‘‘East wind rain,’’ in his daily 
broadcasts, war would break out with the United States. Pearl Harbor Attack, XII, 
154-155. 

58 Document 4070-B, ‘SIMTFE,”’ pp. 6637-6638. 
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explained that it might be wise to leave the initial decision up to America, 
and believed the attack would be directed against Malaya, Thailand, and 
Borneo.’* The Germans evidently still hoped that actual American entry might 
be postponed a little longer. They refused to be provoked by the arming of 
American merchant ships and the occupation of Surinam. The Volkischer Beo- 
bachter denounced these steps,® but the Wilhelmstrasse failed to lodge a 
protest with the State Department, much less make the occupation a casus 
belli. 

The last two weeks of November were perhaps the most crucial in the history 
of Axis-American relations. On the 20th, the Japanese submitted their final 
proposals to Secretary Hull; on the 22nd, word came to Nomura from Tokyo that 
a settlement must be reached by the 29th at the very latest, and on the 26th, 
Secretary Hull delivered what proved to be his final counter-offer to Nomura 
and Kurusu. On the 25th, the Japanese task force set sail for Pearl Harbor— 
for all practical purposes negotiations were coming to an end.* 

Von Ribbentrop, too, was negotiating with the Japanese. Amid great festivi- 
ties, the Anti-Comintern Pact was renewed in Berlin on November 23,® and it 
was during these celebrations that he seems to have felt called upon to make a 
decision concerning his American policy. Anxious to cooperate with Japan as 
fully as possible, he was unwilling to let that country reach any sort of under- 
standing with the United States. It had dawned upon him at last that the alter- 
native might well involve a development diametrically opposed to his two year 
old efforts to neutralize the United States. Hence, he would either have to 
abandon his neutrality policy or refuse to support Japan in her overall strategy. 
Since the latter alternative did not fit in with his concept of Japan’s role as 
an allied power, he had to take the consequences and abandon the idea of Amer- 
ican non-belligerency. It was characteristic of the erratic nature of the Nazi 
regime that this weighty decision was made in a most haphazard manner. Al- 
though he did not know that virtually the last word had been spoken at Wash- 
ington, he had a hunch and summoned Ambassador Oshima on November 28, 
1941. After inquiring about the progress of the Hull-Nomura conversations, 
he said, 

We have received advice to the effect that there is practically no hope of the Japanese- 
U.S. negotiations being completed successfully, because of the fact that the United 


States is putting up a stiff front. If this is indeed the fact of the case, and if Japan 
reaches a decision to fight Britain and the United States, I am confident that that will 


5°Document 4070, ‘SIMITFE,’’ pp. 6640-6641. 

© Volkischer Beobachter, November 27, 1941. 

* Hull, op. cit., 1074-1084; Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 
1948), 421; Feis, op. cit., 307 /f.; Walter P. Millis, This Is Pearl (New York, 1947), 
220 ff. 

@ Frankfurter Zeitung, November 26 and 27, 1941. 
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not only be in the interest of Germany and Japan jointly, but would bring about favor- 
able results for Japan herself. 


This constituted a complete reversal. For years the Nazis had urged that 
Japan attack various nations but keep America neutral. Again and again Hitler 
had indicated that he wanted to finish other business, especially Russia, be- 
fore dealing with the United States. Though the Soviets were far from defeated, 
the Foreign Minister was still willing to take on a new adversary. Oshima was 
taken aback by the sudden reversal. Just to make sure, he asked whether an 
actual state of war was to be established between Germany and the United 
States. At that moment, von Ribbentrop apparently realized that he had per- 
mitted his enthusiasm to carry him further than Hitler desired. All he said in 
reply was, ‘‘Roosevelt is a fanatic, so it is impossible to tell what he would 
do.”” 

Oshima was considerably impressed by these statements. Emphasizing the 
change that had come over von Ribbentrop’s thinking, he wrote to Tokyo on 
November 29, 


..-In view of the fact that Ribbentrop has said in the past that the United States 
would undoubtedly try to avoid war, and from the tenor of Hitler’s recent speech and 
that of Ribbentrop’s, I feel that German attitude toward the United States is consider- 
ably stiffened. There are indications at present that Germany would not refuse to 
fight the United States if necessary.® 


In view of the Reich’s past insistence on American ‘ 


‘neutrality,’’ Japan 
wanted to make sure to tie its partner closely to itself in its forthcoming war. 
Accordingly, on November 20, Oshima received instructions informing him that 
the Washington conversations stood ‘‘ruptured—broken.’’ The directive 
continued, 

Will Your Honor, therefore, immediately interview Chancellor Hitler and Foreign Min- 
ister Ribbentrop and confidentially communicate to them a summary of the develop- 
ments.... Say very secretly to them that there is extreme danger that war may sud- 
denly break out between Japan and the Anglo-Saxon nations through some clash of 
arms and add that the time of the breaking out of that war may come quicker than any- 
one dreams. * 


In Tokyo, Foreign Minister Togo went even further. After explaining in 
great detail to the German Ambassador that Japan’s unwillingness to give up 
the Tripartite Pact had constituted the main reason for the failure of the Wash- 
ington talks, he indicated that America was definitely preparing for a con- 
flict. He emphasized again that his country had been firm with the Americans 
in order to keep them out of the European war as Germany had desired, but 


® Pearl Harbor Aitack, XII, 200-202. 
 Ibid., 204. 
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should worst come to worst, he wanted to be sure of German help. Ambassador 
Ort without hesitation promised all possible assistance. *$ 

At first sight, these German assurances to the Japanese would indicate that 
the Nazis had made their choice and decided in favor of warlike support of 
Japan rather than continued attempts to keep the United States out. Apparently, 
however, they still were not sure of themselves. Von Ribbentrop himself evi- 
dently never realized his dilemma at all; after the end of the war, neither he 
nor Oshima were able to remember the interview of November 28. The Japanese 
managed to recall that ‘‘Germany tried to appease America in spite of the 
dangerous situation in the Atlantic.’’ When confronted with the recorded tran- 
script of the interview, he maintained that if von Ribbentrop had really voiced 
such sentiments, it was only to get some information from the Japanese or to 
keep them on his side.** Von Ribbentrop’s memory also failed when he was 
questioned about his remarks to Oshima. Despite the fact that he was not 
clear about the circumstances of the conversation, he charged that the docu- 
ment contained an incorrect interpretation of the conference and insisted that 
he could not believe it to be true. Although his statements at Nuremberg must 
not be taken at face value, it is possible that the interview did not seem as 
important to him at the time as it actually turned out to be.*®” At any rate, he 
was not fully prepared to accept the consequences of his decisions. When the 
Japanese attempted to have the Germans sign a definite treaty of assistance, 
they encountered difficulties in spite of von Ribbentrop’s promises. ** 

On December 1, Oshima received instructions to obtain specific pledges 
from the Germans. ** When he approached von Ribbentrop concerning this mat- 
ter, the Foreign Minister proved evasive and excused himself on the grounds 
that Hitler, temporarily absent from headquarters, would first have to be con- 
sulted. 7” On December 3, Oshima tried again. He averred that the situation was 
more critical than had been expected, but von Ribbentrop put him off once more, 
although he asserted his personal agreement with the proposed treaty of as- 
sistance.” The Nazis, in line with their previous policy, were stalling. 

The Japanese found Mussolini more willing to comply with their wishes. He 
agreed to anything Japan might choose to undertake, including war against 
America.” The German Ambassador at Rome cabled Berlin that such a conflict 


®5 Document 2889-PS, IMT, XXXI, 265-268. 

66**IMTFE,’’ 34030. 

®7 IMT, X, 379-381. 

8 Infra, 15-16. 

®° Document 2157-D, ‘‘IMTFE,”’ 6651; also 34033. 

7 Document 1532-A, ‘SIMTFE,’’ 6654; ibid., 34034. 

™ Pearl Harbor Attack, IX, 4200. 

7 Ibid., XII, 228-229; Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, 684-687. 
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was imminent and that the Japanese demanded an immediate declaration of 
war after its outbreak. 

Nevertheless, the Wilhelmstrasse still hesitated. In Ciano’s words, Berlin’s 
reaction to the Japanese move was extremely cautious. ‘Perhaps they will 
accept because they cannot get out of it,’? he wrote, ‘‘but the idea of provok- 
ing America’s intervention pleases the Germans less and less.’’’* As late as 
December 4, three days prior to the contemplated attack, they had not yet given 
a definite reply. 75 

All their stalling and hesitation could not obscure the fact that the Nazis 
had to come to an immediate decision. Japan was no longer willing to wait; 
Germany was unwilling to endanger its alliance with Japan. During the night of 
December 4-5, von Ribbentrop finally appears to have received Hitler’s per- 
mission to comply with Japan’s wishes. At 3 A.M., December 5, 1941, he gave 
Oshima a draft treaty embodying the Japanese demands for assistance against 
the United States and a pledge not to conclude a separate peace. 7° Simultan- 
eously, he sent the German Ambassador at Rome to Ciano to submit the pro- 
posed treaties, a procedure which caused the latter to write, ‘‘After delaying 
two days, he (von Ribbentrop) cannot wait a minute longer to answer the Japa- 
nese.’’?” Of course the vexatious Russian situation still remained to be dis- 
posed of; the Japanese had made up their minds to keep the Soviets neutral, 
an arrangement which their Ambassadors were to attempt to explain as best 
they were able.’* But when they dropped their bombs on Pearl Harbor, they 
could be fairly certain of German intervention, having a draft of an agreement 
to that effect virtually in their pocket. 

Just how soon and under what circumstances they would be called upon to 
honor their new pledges was not apparent to the Nazis until after the Pearl 
Harbor raid. While the German Naval Attaché in Tokyo heard on December 3 
that action toward the south might be expected in the very near future, he was 
left in the dark concerning both date and place of such an offensive. On De- 
cember 6, he was told that within three weeks simultaneous attacks upon Thai- 
land, Borneo, and the Philippines might surprise the world, ” while the German 
Ambassador heard from the Foreign Minister that a break of relations with 
America was expected. An official of the Japanese Foreign Office told Ott 
that Japan considered the Tripartite Pact to be applicable to any conflict be- 
tween one of the signatories and the United States with the exception of a 


7 Document NG-4395, ‘“‘Weizsacker Case.”’ 

™ Ciano Diaries, 414 jf. 

75 Leonardo Simoni, Berlino Ambasciata d'Italia, 1939-1941 (Rome, 1946), 263. 
76 Pearl Harbor Attack, XXXV, 684-685. 

77 Ciano Diaries, 414-416. 

78 Pearl Harbor Attack, XII, 245-246. 

7 Document 872-D, IMT, XXXV, 619-623. 
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direct attack on the American continent, but he still maintained that it might 
be wiser to leave the first move up to the United States.*° The Germans knew 
something was going to happen; von Ribbentrop declined a hunting invitation 
from the Hungarian Regent on December 6 because of the Far Eastern Crisis, * 


but what that something involved they never knew until after the surprise raid. 

Pearl Harbor day must have been an unforgettable experience in Berlin as 
well as in Washington. When a member of the press department told the news 
to von Ribbentrop, the Foreign Minister’s first reaction was one of scepticism. 
He felt that the story was merely an allied propaganda trick by which the de- 
partment had been taken in.® Hitler, too, refused to believe the first sensa- 
tional reports. ** When the news was confirmed, however, von Ribbentrop ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the acquisition of a new ally, forgetful for the 
moment of his former efforts to neutralize America and the implications of the 
failure of the endeavor. ** 

When the nature of the attack is kept in mind, it is not surprising that the 
raid caught the Germans, like so many others, completely unaware. Even in 
Japan, very few people knew about the preparations for the stroke. Neither 
Ambassador Nomura nor Kurusu knew exactly what was in store for their 
hosts. *§ Nor did the American Government, well informed as it was through the 
“magic’’ code, have any specific knowledge of what was coming. ** The Ger- 
mans knew even less. Von Weizs&cker recalled that it had generally been be- 
lieved that Japan would attack Singapore, but no one had thought of Hawaii, 
nor considered an outright attack on the United States possible. *’ Other offi- 
cials substantially agreed with him.** Even the German Embassy in Tokyo 
was taken by surprise. According to Heinrich Stahmer, the impression had 
prevailed that Japan still wished to avoid war with the United States. ‘‘I, as 
an officer,’’ he said, ‘‘could have no understanding (sic) at this time for creat- 
ing a new enemy.’’*® Prime Minister Tojo’s deposition corroborated these 
statements. The General affirmed, ‘‘No close cooperation existed between 
Japan and Germany and Italy prior to the outbreak of war, and Japan’s deci- 
sion to go to war was made without regard to the attitude of Germany and Italy, 
and was dictated purely by the needs of self defense.’’ ° 

Document NG-4367, ‘‘Weizsacker Case;’? Erich Kordt, Wahn und Wirklichkeit 
(Stuttgart, 1948), 331. 

*! Document NG-2705, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.”’ 

% IMT, X, 201; Schmidt, op. cit., 541. 

3 **Weizsacker Case,’’ 7807. 

84 Ciano Diaries, 416. 

85 Pearl Harbor Attack, XIII, 401. 

®6Hull, op. cit., 1093; Sherwood, op. cit., 430. 

®7 Weizsacker Case,’’ 7907. 

IMT, X, 296-297; XIII, 477; XIV, 120, 323. 


*°Documents 2477, 2744-A, 29021, 2411; ‘SIMTFE,”’’ 24643. 
% Document 3000, ‘SIMTFE,’’ 36396. 
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No matter how astonished the Nazis may have been, the opening of hostili- 
ties in the Pacific confronted them with the necessity of action. On Pearl Har- 
bor day, Oshima formally called on the Foreign Minister and demanded that 
Germany declare war on the United States without fail. Von Ribbentrop as- 
sured him that he would do everything in his power to comply with Japan’s 
wishes; Hitler was at that very moment at Headquarters discussing the for- 
malities of Germany’s entry. ** Simultaneously, the Japanese Foreign Minister 
submitted identical demands to the German Ambassador. 

Germany did what she had promised. On December 8, Hitler authorized the 
navy to attack all American ships on sight,* although he waited three days 
longer to address the Reichstag and formally declare war on the United 
States. ** To emphasize the brotherhood of arms between Germany and Japan, 
he bestowed the Order of Merit of the German Eagle on Ambassador Oshima, 
cordially acknowledging services rendered in the achievement of German- 
Japanese cooperation. °5 

One question especially remains to be answered. Why did the Germans com- 
ply with Japan’s request to declare war on the United States after having at- 
tempted to keep that country out of war for over two years? The Tripartite 
Pact did not obligate Hitler to join an offensive venture, for the draft treaty 
of December 5 had not yet been signed. Yet he interpreted both as binding. As 
a matter of fact, he took this decision at the very moment when his attempts 
to exert pressure on the Roosevelt Administration had met with partial success. 
The President and his advisers, expecting a Japanese attack on British out- 
posts in the Far East, were faced with a serious dilemma. They knew how 
perilous such a move would be for their country, but had no sure way of coun- 
teracting it because of isolationist sentiment. ** 

The following hypothesis may help to explain Hitler’s actions under these 
circumstances. It must be remembered that he had long looked upon the Japa- 
nese alliance as one of the cornerstones of his global plans. As American aid 
to his enemies steadily increased, he became seriously worried lest the two 
Pacific powers compose their differences in the course of the Hull-Nomura 
conversations. *’ Under no circumstances was he willing to lose Japan as an 
ally. He would have preferred her to have attacked British, Russian, and 


% Pearl Harbor Attack, XII, 253. 

% Document NG-4424, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.’’ 

% Pearl Harbor Attack, XII, 253. 

*4According to Louis P. Lochner, most Berliners believed their Fuhrer was too 
smart to declare war, and Hitler himself was not too sure. He had called the Reichstag 
to meet on December 9 at first, but did not convoke it until December 11. Louis P. 
Lochner, What About Germany (New York, 1943), 199-200. 

°5 Document 2932-PS, IMT, XXXI, 316-321. 

%©Sherwood, op. cit., 427. 

*7Kordt, op. cit., 332. 
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_Dutch territories, but since she would not do his bidding and was even negoti- 


ating with the Americans, he apparently felt he had to make concessions to 
her to keep her good will. Hence, in the later stages of the discussions, he 
was unable to press too much his determination to keep the United States out. 
If the Americans were to come into the conflict as a result, it would be the 
lesser of two evils, especially as the Foreign Office expected them to come in 
eventually. ** It may be argued that he still could have refused to declare war 
on the United States after Pearl Harbor, but he could ill afford to break his 
promises to Japan two days after he had made them. Moreover, he felt he had 
to cooperate, since he still hoped that Japan might reciprocate and attack 
Russia from the rear. That he never abandoned this hope is shown by subse- 
quent attempts to realize it.” 

Hitler’s decision violated his own principle of never striking until ready, 
but he had long fallen victim to his own propaganda concerning the weakness 
of the United States. He had refused to be impressed by warnings from the 
traveler and author, Colin Ross, against underestimating American war poten- 
tial, although they had been delivered as early as October, 1939.19 He had 
maintained an equally supercilious attitude in his correspondence with Musso- 
lini,* and in April, 1941, he had boasted to Matsuoka of the superiority of 
the German soldier over his American counterpart. The Foreign Office in 
general and von Ribbentrop in particular had also become affected by this self- 
delusion.** The latter even justified the declaration of war on the ground that 
“ta great power does not let others declare war on it, it declares it itself.’™* 
Last but not least, the German navy had made Hitler’s decision easier for him, 
as his admirals had implored him for months to ease the restrictions imposed 
upon them to keep America neutral.*° Some had even become convinced that 
Japan’s active aid was preferable to continued American neutrality.*% Con- 
sequently, he let himself be carried along by the ill-advised acts of his allies, 


98 *Weizsacker Case,”’ 7904 /f. 

%° Document 2911-PS and 2929-PS, IMT, XXXI, 273-280; 305-315. 

100 IMT, XIV, 548-549. 

1 Tes Lettres Secrétes echangees par Hitler et Mussolini (Paris, 1946), 121-131. 

18 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 314. On this occasion, he also promised assistance to 
Japan should she become involved in war with the United States, although his main 
theme remained the attack on Singapore and American non-belligerency. I[bid., 
311-316. ‘ 

103 1hid., 303; Document NG-4371, ‘‘Weizsacker Case.” 

104Ernst von Weizsacker, Erinnerungen (Munich, Leipzig, Freiburg, 1950), 328. 

105 Fuehrer Conferences, 1940, I, 12-19, Il, 37-58; 1941, I, 12-19, 50-60, 62-76, 
77-78, Il, 1-2, 3-12, 13-22, 49; Dorothy E. Richard, ‘Hitler at Sea,’’ (Unpublished 
Paper, Georgetown University, 1949). 

106 **Weizsacker Case,”’ pp. 1904-1920. 
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instantaneously solving Roosevelt’s dilemma. The isolationists, angered by 
the attack on the great Hawaiian naval base, ceased their opposition and 
rallied to their country’s defense. Hitler had not only blundered, but had com- 
mitted a folly which proved well-nigh irrevocable. He had ruined his own cause. 

In conclusion, it would appear that Hitler’s role in the Pearl Harbor attack 
was a very subordinate one. He had attempted for years to keep America out 
of war and had desired Japanese help against his other enemies. Only when 
Japan refused to heed his advice did he consent rather reluctantly to a differ- 
ent course of action, although he never had a clear idea of what his allies had 
in mind. This involved him in the very conflict he had desired to avoid, thus 
making certain the defeat of the Axis and the survival of the democratic powers. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association will be held at 
the Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, April 1-3, 1952. Professor Franz 
Michael of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University of Washington, 
Seattle is chairman of the program committee. Requests to appear on the pro- 
gram should be addressed to him. The program committee reserves the right to 
accept or reject proposals in the interests of a balanced program. 
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AN ANCIENT CHINESE MIRROR DESIGN REFLECTED 
IN MODERN MELANESIAN ART 


CARL SCHUSTER 


N vol. 9, no. 3 of The Far Eastern Quarterly, Alphonse Riesenfeld called 

attention to ‘‘Some Probable Bronze-Age Influences in Melanesian Cul- 
ture.’’ His point of departure was a stone ax from Bougainville in the Solomon 
Islands showing traces of derivation from bronze axes of types known from 
Indonesia, and suggesting analogies with trunnion axes of the bronze and iron 
ages from regions as remote as the Near East and Europe. It seems appropri- 
ate, therefore, to introduce in this place another comparison, of a slightly dif- 
ferent order, between certain artifacts of modern or recent times in Melanesia 
and artifacts from the ancient bronze-age art of the Far East. 

We begin with a type of Melanesian shell ornament, well known to the cur- 
ators of our ethnographical collections by its pidgin English name of kapkap, 
which consists of a disk of white shell, generally of the giant tropical clam 
(tridacna gigas), to the surface of which is attached, by a cord passing through 
a hole in the center of the disk, a plaque of fretwork cut out of turtle shell. 
The design of the turtle-shell fretwork varies from one island group to another. * 
Our concern is with the design of a particular type of kapkap from the Ad- 
miralty Islands represented in Figs. 1 and 2.? In each of these, the turtle- 
shell fretwork is cut to represent four bird-like motives attached to the angles 
of what may be described as a lozenge-shaped framework with indented sides. 
The identification of the four apical motives as birds rests partly on verisi- 
militude, and partly on their similarity to more clearly recognizable represen- 
tations of birds in other arts of the Admiralty Islands.* The most striking 


1For the distribution of shell-applique ornaments in Oceania, see Gladys A. Reichard, 
Melanesian Design, New York, 1933, pp. 88-124 and plates 93-125, 128=130, 134-139. 

2The two kapkaps illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 (the latter, as often happens, with its 
fretwork broken) are the most fully developed specimens of their type known to me. 
Three additional examples of the type—two in Sydney, Australian Museum, A 14226 
and A 19744, and one illustrated by James Edge-Partington, An Album of the Weapons, 
Tools, Ornaments, Articles of Dress, etc., of the Natives of the Pacific Islands, Man- 
chester, 1890, iii, pl. 44, fig. 2—appear to be debased variants of the ornithomorphic 
norm evidently represented by our two examples. Probably related to the type, but 
badly debased, is a specimen in Berlin illustrated by Reichard, 1933, pl. 103, fig. 329. 
For a kapkap from Nissan in which four highly conventionalized birds appear to con- 
verge upon the center, see Fritz Krause, ‘‘Zur Ethnographie der Insel Nissan,’’ Jabr- 
buch des stadtischen Museums fur Volkerkunde zu Leipzig, vol. 1, 1906, fig. 28. 

5Cf. Felix von Luschan, Beitrage zur Volkerkunde der Deutschen Schutzgebiete, Ber- 
lin, 1897, pl. 37, figs. 9, 10, and p. 81 a. These designs are identified as frigate birds 
by Hans Nevermann, Admiralitats-Inseln (Ergebnisse der Sudsee-Expedition 1908-1910, 
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confirmation of the avian identity of these motives is, however, provided by 
the analogy of a motive from an island in Eastern Indonesia. 

Fig. 3 represents a typical example of the oiale, a head-hunter’s emblem, 
as engraved on bamboo by the Alfurs of Ceram.‘ The four motives arranged 
radially around the central disk not only resemble birds, but are actually iden- 
tified by the Ceramese as representations of the frigate bird'—a species 
widely figured throughout Melanesian art, and probably the one intended in the 
Admiralty Island kapkabs, Figs. 1 and 2. Points of analogy between the Cera- 
mese oiale and the kapkabs include the motive of the disk itself (though 
treated differently in the two areas), and most notably, perhaps, the hole or 
holes in the bodies of the birds—represented by an actual perforation of the 
turtle shell in the kapkaps and by a ring-like drawing of the body in the birds 
of the oiale. Many Ceramese designs of this type, moreover, show a certain 
confusion with respect to the direction of the birds’ flight, in so far as the 
characteristic forked tail of the frigate bird is sometimes represented at one 
end of the body, sometimes at the other.* The same confusion is evidently re- 
flected in the Admiralty Island kapkap, Fig. 1, by the representation of what 
appears to be the forked tail in different forms at both ends of the body.” 

We now propose to align the Admiralty Island kapkaps, Figs. 1 and 2, com- 
paratively with the design of a well-known type of Chinese bronze mirror of the 
Han dynasty, Fig. 4. Our interest centers, in the first place, on that part of the 
design, rendered black in the drawing, which surrounds the central knob of the 





edited by G. Thilenius, II]. Ethnographie, A. Melanesien, Band 3), Hamburg, 1934, p. 
393. Actually, many more designs can be found in Admiralty Island art which so clearly 
represent the frigate bird that a native name is hardly necessary for identification. 

“For additional examples of the Ceramese oiale, see Herman F. E. Visser, ‘‘Over 
Ornamentkunst van Seran,’’ Koloniaal Instituut te Amsterdam, Mededeeling No. IX, 
Afdeeling Volkenkunde No. 3, Volkenkundige Opstellen I, Amsterdam, 1917, pp. 93-104, 
14 pls.; and Carl Schuster, ‘‘Dr. Carl Schuster on Bird-Designs in the Western Pacific: 
IndonesiamMelanesia—Polynesia,’’ Cultureel Indie, vol. 1, Leiden, 1939, pp. 232-235. 
See also Figs. 9 and 10 of the present article. It should be said here that our compari- 
son of Ceramese and Melanesian designs is supported by an extensive and notable 
similarity in cultural institutions between the two areas. Cf. Johan Philip Duyvendak, 
Het Kakean-Genootschap van Seran (Leiden thesis), Almelo, 1926; and Arthur Bernard 
Deacon, ‘*The Kakihan Society of Ceram and New Guinea Initiation Cults,’’ Folk-Lore, 
vol. 36, 1925, pp. 332-361. 

5Cf. Schuster, 1939, citing H. Krayer van Aalst, Liefde-Macht, den Haag, 1915, pp. 
10, 54. 

*See, for example, our Fig. 10, where the forked tails are represented at the outside; 
and compare the oiale illustrated on the cover of Krayer van Aalst’s book, 1915, in 
which the forked tails extend inward so as to touch the central disk—in such fashion 
that they suggest the beginning of a lozenge-shaped diagram like that of our Admiralty 
Island kapkaps. 

The question may be raised whether in both instances we do not have to do with 
the confused reminiscence of an original double head. In another Melanesian archi- 
pelago, that of the Solomon Islands, the double-headed bird is a definite entity in 
native design; and there are considerable grounds for believing that the four birds in 
this type of composition were originally double-headed birds. 
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mirror. This may be described as a lozenge-shaped framework with indented 
sides, to each corner of which is attached a motive in the form of a modified 
trefoil. If our comparison is valid (and we shall substantiate it presently with 
further Melanesian documentation), then the question arises whether the four 
“*trefoils’’? at the corners of the lozenge in this Han mirror do not likewise 
represent birds. So far as I am aware, such an identification has not heretofore 
been suggested. To propose it solely on the basis of the Melanesian analogy 


is perhaps, at this stage of our discussion, premature. We shall return to the 
question a little later. 


Without insisting now upon the avian identity of the four apical motives in 
the Chinese mirror design, Fig. 4, we may proceed to our second and more 
complex Chinese-Melanesian comparison. Fig. 5 represents a disk of tridacna 
shell with incised ornament from the island of Buka in the Northern Solomons. 
Called paparah by the Buka natives, this specimen is certainly rare, and prob- 
ably unique.* The effect of the design is achieved not by superimposing a 
fretwork of a dark material as in the kapkaps, but by scratching directly on the 
white shell and filling in the scratched lines and areas with dark pigment. The 
design comprises a central round area enclosed by two peripheral zones. Within 
the outermost zone of plain shell lies a band of alternately black and white 
triangles with double outlines. The central field is occupied by an elaborate 
composition in which four groups of elements are repeated radially around a 


®This object was collected in 1936 by a New Zealand missionary, A. H. Voyce, at 
the village of Ilitopan (Iltapan, Yeltupan) at the northern extremity of Buka, the north- 
ernmost large island of the Solomon group. In a letter of May 29th, 1937, Mr. Voyce 
wrote me: ‘Parkinson referred to such ornaments on North Bougainville and Buka during 
the last century, but as I am a very keen collector of ethnographical material of that 
sort, and during more than eleven years’ residence had not seen or heard of any such 
ornaments, I thought that any that had existed must surely have been traded from the 
Southern Solomons, where they are fairly common.”’ 

The passage referred to by Mr. Voyce is evidently R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in 
der Sidsee, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 492, reading: ‘‘Other ornaments [i.e., ornaments other 
than those of the kapkap type, in two layers] consist of perfectly round, but sometimes 
elongated, plaques of tridacna shell with the engraved design of a stylized frigate 
bird; these plaques, called kini, which are made on Buka and Bougainville, are very 
highly regarded and are produced only by a few artists.’’ Parkinson then refers to A. B. 
Meyer and R. Parkinson, Album von Papua Typen, Dresden, 1894, ii, pl. 45, showing a 
native wearing a neck-pendant of tridacna shell with engraved design. This pendant, 
however, is nothing like the paparah, our Fig. 5, but unmistakably represents a type of 
shell ornament well known from the Southern Solomons, particularly from Malaita (e.g., 
W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the South-East Solomon Islands, London, 1927, pl. 15, 
top and right; Reichard, 1933, pls. 126, 127). It is thus likely that the piece worn by 
the Bougainville native in Meyer and Parkinson’s Album was, as Mr. Voyce suggests, 
traded to Bougainville from the Southern Solomons. The same conclusion is reached by 
Emil Stephan and Fritz Graebner, Neu-Mecklenburg, Berlin, 1907, p. 190, who at- 
tribute the piece mentioned by Parkinson and illustrated by Meyer and Parkinson to the 
island of Malaita in the Southeast Solomons. Nevertheless, it is still possible that our 
paparah represents the round (rather than the pointed oval) plaques referred to by 
Parkinson. However this may be, the writer has not seen any specimen even remotely 
resembling that of our Fig. 5 in any European, American, or Antipodean collection. 
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focal mass in the approximate shape of a lozenge. The main feature of each of 
these groups is what appears to be a human figure mounted on an animal. The 
four groups are differentiated into two pairs, in each of which the ‘‘riders’’ 
face each other, and the “‘legs’’ of the ‘‘animals”’ are also made to face each 
other. The ‘theads’’ and “tails” of the “‘animals”’ are distinguished by slight 
variations in shape. The spaces between the ‘“‘animals’’ are occupied by four 
wheel-like ornaments,® three of which are clearly attached by a short stem to 
the central mass. Between the ‘‘legs’’ of each ‘‘animal’’ is a small white disk, 
The space remaining between this fourfold composition and the circle enclos- 
ing it is occupied by a festoon of ten rather flat scallops, with their curves 
directed inward toward the center. 

Before comparing this shell plaque with ancient Chinese mirrors it will be 
well to consider to what extent its design may be related to that of the Ad- 
miralty Island kapkaps, Figs. 1 and 2. In the first place, the outer zone of 
triangles on the Buka plaque, Fig. 5, seems to have its counterpart in the 
series of triangles scratched on the shell disks of the kapkaps. Moreover we 
may, I believe, at least tentatively equate the four ‘“‘equestrian’’ figures of the 
paparah with the four birds disposed in similar radial arrangement on the kap- 
kaps. If this equation is valid, then the “theads’’ and ‘‘tails’’ of the Buka 
*‘animals’’ correspond to the wings of the Admiralty Island birds, and their 
**legs’’ represent the curved lines, presumably extensions of the tails, which 
form the sides of a lozenge-shaped framework connecting the four birds with 
each other on the kapkaps. Each “‘rider’’ with his mount would, then, represent 
the body, head, and beak of a bird. In terms of this equation, it appears that 
the four ‘‘equestrian’’ groups of the Buka design may result from the misinter- 
pretation or modification of a scheme which is preserved in a more original, 
and also somewhat simpler, form in the fretwork of the Admiralty Island kap- 
kaps. If the four main motives of the Buka plaque were indeed intended to rep- 
resent men riding horses, then we must assume that the plaque was made after 
the Buka natives had come into contact with Europeans.*® However, if these 
figures betray European influence, such influence is clearly superficial, and 
has hardly affected the composition as a whole. Unique though the specimen 
is, there can be no doubt that it is the product of a native Melanesian tradi- 
tion. How old this tradition may be is a question to which we are now ina 
position to supply at least an approximate answer. 


°Wheel-like motives of this type are common in certain classes of Western Melanesian 
design; and in the Solomons, at least, they seem to have a specifically solar connota- 
tion. Cf. Richard Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salomo-lnseln und dem Bismarck- 
Archipel, Berlin, 1912, supplement, pl. 12, figs. 145, 146, 148; and especially vol. i, 
p- 537, where a motive of this type (fig. 110) from Buin at the southern end of Bougain- 
ville, is designated a ‘*kreisformiges Sonnenbild,’’ evidently in translation of a native 
term, bobotanke ru. 

*°An alternative possibility which should perhaps be investigated is whether the de- 
signer could have had in mind a masked dancer. 
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Regardless of the difficulty of establishing the identity of some of its ele- 
ments, most readers will, I believe, agree that the design of the paparah, Fig. 
5, taken as a whole, and in combination with the apparently related forms of 
the Admiralty Island kapkaps, Figs. 1 and 2, shows an extensive and striking 
analogy with the design of the ancient Chinese bronze mirror, Fig. 4. The pri- 
marty element in this analogy is the scheme of four ‘‘birds’’ attached radially 
to a lozenge-shaped framework in the center. The white disks under the bodies 
of the metamorphosed birds in the Buka plaque, Fig. 5, have their counterpart 
in the disks under the bodies of the birds in the Han mirror, Fig. 4. Beyond 
this, the four ‘‘sun-wheels’’ between the adjoining pairs of birds on the pa- 
parab, Fig. 5, clearly correspond to the four whirling motives which occupy 
corresponding positions on the Han mirror. The final, and it may be said con- 
clusive, analogy between the Melanesian design, Fig. 5, and Han mirrors of 
the type of Fig. 4 lies in their peripheral zones. The band of scallops project- 
ing inward from the circle enclosing the central field of the paparab has its 
obvious counterpart in the peripheral band of scallops characteristic of many 
Han and Late Chou mirrors, including that here chiefly under consideration. ** 
It should be said at once that scallops used in this way do not appear to be 
typical of Melanesian design. If the scallops of the paparah correspond to the 
peripheral scallops of the two ancient Chinese mirrors here illustrated, we 
can hardly escape the further analogy, or homology, between the outer band of 
triangles on the paparah and the outer sawtoothed band characteristic of many 
Han mirrors of types other than those here illustrated. *? 

Even without regard to analogies in the composition of the central field, 
this combination of peripheral motives is alone enough to awaken at least a 
strong suspicion that the Solomon Island ornament is genetically related to 
certain types of ancient Chinese bronze mirrors. But if we take into consider- 
ation all the elements of correspondence, in the central field as well as in the 


“These scallops perhaps have their equivalent in the two zones of scallops in 
the Ceramese oiale, Fig. 3. 

42The fact that the Buka plaque has two peripheral bands, one of scallops and one 
of triangles, may eventually prove to be decisive in determining the time and place 
of its Asiatic origin. For the present, however, this double border provides us only 
with a puzzle. For, since the paparah faithfully reproduces so many features of ancient 
Chinese mirror designs, it would seem reasonable to suppose that its double border 
also reflects a corresponding feature in a Chinese prototype. However, a cursory ex- 
amination of many Huai and Han mirrors illustrated in several standard publications 
leaves us with the impression that the scalloped border ends in the later Han dynasty, 
at about the same time that the saw-toothed border begins to appear. Evidently the two 
types of border are never combined on the same mirror, even though they seem to 
overlap somewhat chronologically. These circumstances suggest that if the paparab 
goes back to a single ptototype in ancient Chinese mirrors, that prototype might be of 
the later Handynasty, and might be one which is still archaeologically unknown. The 
writer regrets that the circumstances in which this article was written make it impossible 
for him to search exhaustively among the ancient Chinese material for the closest 


possible prototype of the paparah; but he hopes that others may take up the challenging 
task. 
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peripheral zones, and if we include (as I believe we must) the Admiralty Is- 
land kapkaps of Figs. 1 and 2 on the Melanesian side of the equation, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the modern (or recent) Melanesian and the an- 
cient Chinese designs are very closely related. 

Before considering the historical implications of such a relationship, we 
wish to adduce two more points of analogy between these two classes of ob- 
jects: one in form, the other in structure. In point of form, we have already ob- 
served that the holes perforated on the bodies of the birds in the kapkaps 
(one, two, or three in number in Figs. 1 and 2) have their counterpart in the 
**perforated’’ bodies of the birds in the Ceramese oiale, Fig. 3. A glance at 
the series of ‘“‘trefoils’’ from the lozenge-shaped frameworks of several an- 
cient Chinese mirrors illustrated in Fig. 6, B to F, shows that ‘‘perforations’’ 
in varying numbers also mark the more or less clearly ornithomorphic finials 
of these frameworks.** The persistence of these perforations throughout three 
traditionsmMelanesian, Indonesian, ancient Chinese=-cannot be dismissed as 
accidental. On the contrary, there is good reason to believe that these bodily 
perforations are symbolical of a definite conception, and thus proper to the 
designs.** The persistence of such a feature provides an additional criterion 
of relationship among the various traditions here under consideration. 

Again, in point of structure, there is a significant correspondence between 
the Melanesian kapkaps as a class and the ancient Chinese mirrors. Salmony 
has shown that the earliest known Chinese mirrors, dating from the early part 
of the Late Eastern Chou period (about sixth century B.C.) are often composed 
of two separate metal plaques, a perforated plaque being superimposed upon 
and either soldered or riveted to a plain metal base; or that, if such mirrors 
are cast in one piece, they show clear evidence of derivation from such a 
“*two-layer’’ construction. ** The square mirror, Fig. 7, provides an appropriate 
example of the type, for it not only shows the nature of the metal appliqué 
(Salmony suggests that the sunken areas may have been originally paved with 


The selection of motives in Fig. 6, B to F, is not intended to represent a sequential 
series, either in terms of chronology or of evolution, but merely to suggest a general 
analogy, especially in the matter of circular ‘‘perforations,’’ with the Melanesian bird- 
motive, Fig. 6, A. Each of the five Chinese motives here shown is repeated at the four 
corners of a lozenge-shaped framework surrounding the central knob of a mirror. By 
the inclusion of the motive F, we wish to raise the question whether such motives, 
which are repeated in many variants four times radially around the centers of Huai and 
Han mirrors, often without a lozenge-shaped framework, may not likewise be derived 
ultimately from the figure of a bird. This is obviously a question requiring an extended 
study of ancient Chinese mirror designs, and involving also comparative considerations, 
upon which we cannot embark in the present place. (See the second paragraph in note 26). 

444 perforated or ring-like body is perhaps the chief attribute of the ‘‘Sunbird,’’ a 
motive to be studied in a larger publication by that title now in preparation by the writer. 

48See Alfred Salmony, ‘On Early Chinese Mirrors,’’ Art in America, vol. 30, 1942, 
pp. 190-198; and ‘‘Chinese Metal Mirrors; Origin, Usage and Decoration,”® Hobbies, 
The Magazine of the Buffalo Museum of Science, vol. 25, no. 4, April, 1945, pp. 36-45. 
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turquoise to provide a shining contrast), but it also gives us an early example 
of the four-bird composition in a relatively naturalistic representation. The 
importance of this mirror in the context of the present comparison need hardly 
be emphasized. It not only takes us back to the fretwork of turtle-shell applied 
to the clameshell disks of the Admiralty Island kabkaps, but it provides, at the 
same time, a welcome support for our identification of the four apical motives 
in the Han mirror, Fig. 4, as birds. The structural analogy thus supports the 
analogy of form. Ic may be added that obvious reminiscences of an original 
“‘twoelayer’’? construction survive on Chinese mirrors throughout the Huai 
style or late Chou period and the succeeding Han period, and that these remi- 
niscences of an original applique may yet provide an important key to the 
mystery of the origin of the Chinese mirrors themselves.** 

We come now to consider the historical implications of our comparison. The 
correspondences especially between the Buka plaque, Fig. 5, and the Han 
mirror, Fig. 4, are so extensive that the student of ancient Chinese bronze 
mirrors might well be inclined to wonder whether one of these objects had not 
somehow found its way to Melanesia and there been copied. In principle, at 
least, this possibility is not to be ruled out; though there is a parallel possi- 
bility which should also be given consideration. 

It is well known that bronze artifacts of high artistic quality have been 
found in the possession of natives as far east as the north central coast of 
New Guinea. It is generally understood that these bronzes represent the east- 
ernmost advance of an Indonesian bronzeeage culture, which was in turn in- 
spired by a bronze-age culture of Southeastern Asia—largely if not exclusively 
by the so-called Dong-Son culture which culminated at about the beginning of 
the Christian era in what is now the Tonkin-Annam border region.*” Thus, 
bronze drums known to have been made at this time and place have been found 
at various places in the Indonesian archipelago, where there is good reason 
to believe they arrived not much later than the period in which they were made. 
Again, bronze objects have been found in Celebes, on the island of Roti near 
Timor, and in Dutch New Guinea, which, though they were probably cast in 
Indonesia, show marked evidence of influence from the bronze-age art of South- 
eastern Asia.4* Now, while the bronze-age Dong-Son culture of Indo-China 
formed on the one hand a focus or funnel of diffusion into Indonesia, it was 
itself undoubtedly subject to strong influences from the contemporary art of 


46See the second paragraph of note 26, below. On the applique effect of Chinese 

= designs, cf. Ludwig Bachhofer, A Short History of Chinese Art, New York, 
pm 58. 

"See A. N. J. Thomassen 4 Thuessink van der Hoop, ‘‘De Praehistorie,’”’ in F. W. 
Stapel (editor), Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indié, vol. 1, Amsterdam, 1938, pp. 
9-111; and compare Riesenfeld, as cited at the beginning of our text. 

**Hoop, 1938, pp. 61—93. 
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the Han dynasty in China. Inasmuch as Chinese bronze mirrors characteristic 
of the Han dynasty have been found, among other Han dynasty objects, in tombs 
of the Dong-Son culture in association with bronze drums of the type known to 
have been exported to Indonesia,*® we have the last link in what may be de- 
scribed as a strong chain of presumptive evidence connecting Han dynasty 
China with Indonesia, and thence indirectly with Melanesia. It is not incon- 
ceivable that Han mirrors actually found their way to Indonesia along with 
bronze drums from Indo-China, and even possible that they reached Melanesia.”® 
It is also conceivable that a bronze artifact made in Indonesia in imitation of a 
Chinese model (namely a Han mirror) found its way eastward as far as Melanesia, 
where it was copied in shell. While these are definite possibilities, it seems 
to the writer that the extensive Oceanic diffusion of motives of this type (from 
Ceram in Eastern Indonesia through the Admiralties in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago to Buka in the Solomons=if not elsewhere) suggests something different 
than the arrival of a single Han mirror (or even an Indonesian bronze copy of 
a Han mirror) by some freak of circumstance in one Melanesian island. This 
picture of insular diffusion, as well as the extensive variations in design from 
one island to another, suggests rather that the motive was one of basic ritual 
importance in the culture or cultures of at least one group of peoples who 
migrated in this area. Such a wide distribution of the motive among a number 
of ‘‘primitive’’ peoples suggests that it represents an integral part of their 
cultural pattern, and awakens the question whether in these Oceanic motives 
we have not hit upon the primitive substratum of a type of ancient Chinese 
mirrors, rather than upon a late reflection of the Chinese mirrors themselves. 
Though a design like that of the paparah, Fig. 5, perhaps suggests the latter 
alternative, designs like those of the Admiralty kapkaps, with their “‘two- 
layer’? construction, suggest the former. We shall not attempt to decide the 
matter, as it is obvious that not all the criteria for decision are in hand. 

The question by what route and at what time this design reached the In- 
donesian and Melanesian regions in which it has survived until our day cannot, 
at least at present, be answered with precision. This question is obviously 
part of a larger question involving vast cultural movements from the Asiatic 
mainland into Oceania. We can only say that regarded against the background 


Victor Goloubew, ‘‘L’age du bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam,”’ Bulletin 
de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, vol. 29, 1929, pp. 1-46; and Jean Przyluski, 
**Sur deux miroirs de bronze,’’ Revue des arts asiatiques, vol. 9, 1935, pp. 165-167. 

2°In this connection it may be of interest to consider a wooden club from Matty 
Island, off the north coast of New Guinea, published by Felix von Luschan, ‘‘Neue 
Beitrage zur Ethnographie der Matty-Insel,’’ Internationales Archiv fix Ethnographie, 
vol. 12, 1899, p. 125, fig. 7, which Parkinson, 1907, p. 424, regards as an imitation of 
an ancient Chinese sword; and, again, a Micronesian taro-spade of wood with the ap- 
pearance of a metal sword, illustrated by Anneliese Eilers, Inseln um Ponape (Er- 
gebnisse der Sidsee-Expedition 1908-1910, edited by G. Thilenius, II. Ethnographie, 
B. Mikronesien, Band 8), Hamburg, 1934, p. 230, fig. 97. 
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of such larger movements, the occurrence of what seems to be a Chinese mirror 
design in a native shell ornament of the Solomon Islands loses its first startling 
appearance of improbability. 

While a satisfactory solution of the historical question remains in abeyance, 
there is still much to be accomplished through a more extensive and detailed 
comparison of the three classes of objects with which we are here concerned. 
Though such comparisons may lead ultimately to conclusions of interest to the 
historian, their chief and immediate value is to provide an insight into the 
nature of the designs themselves, It seems unlikely, on the face of the matter, 
that motives of this type should have wandered so far and been repeated or 
varied so often, if they were devoid of all significance. Should our identifica- 
tion of birds in these designs be correct, it becomes inevitable to ask what such 
an arrangement of four birds can possibly be intended to mean. Though the 
answer to such a question cannot be given with categorical assurance, still 
there are many clues pointing to definite inferences. In a recent article, Schuy- 
ler Cammann has shown that the symbolic designs on certain types of Chinese 
mirrors can only be understood by assuming that they were intended to be fixed 
or suspended, with the reflecting surface upward, from the centers of tomb 
vaults or of temple ceilings, ‘‘in order to establish the axis of the universe- 
in-microcosm symbolized by the whole structure, and to indicate the supemal 
Sun, or Sun-gate, at its summit.’™ In other words, our mirror, with its fourfold 
radial composition, is a kind of cosmic diagram or mandala. The center of the 
mirror, as indicated by such a usage, is thought to coincide with the center of 
the universe, orf to serve as a means of alignment with that center, as repre- 
sented by the sun. The cosmic symbolism of ancient Chinese mirrors can be 
demonstrated again and again, not only on the basis of their function in such 
instances, but on the basis of such elements in their designs as the animals 
known to symbolize the four directions, or the twelve cyclical signs designat- 
ing divisions of time and space.?? Since one of the basic meanings of the four 
arms of points in any mandala is undoubtedly the symbolization of the cardinal 
directions, we can hardly be mistaken in assuming that the fundamental or 
primary meaning of the four birds in our mirror design is to be sought in terms 
of this symbolism. We can hardly understand the attachment of four birds to 


Schuyler Cammann, ‘‘Suggested Origin of the Tibetan Mandala Paintings,’’ The 
Art Quarterly, Spring, 1950, pp. 106-119. The author’s argument centers around the 
observation that the animals of the four directions are represented on the mirrors in 
inverse order. Dr. Cammann has called my attention to the fact that. in our mirror, Fig. 
4, the inscription (in itself banal) likewise reads backwards, i.e., in counter-clockwise 
rather than in the usual clockwise direction. 

72™Cammann, ‘“‘The ‘TLV’ Pattern on Cosmic Mirrors of the Han Dynasty,’’ Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, vol. 68, 1948, especially p. 165; and Cammann, ‘tA 
Rare T’ang Mirror,’” The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1946, pp. 92-114. Cf. Schuster, ‘‘Das 
Vogelmotiv in der chinesischen Bauernstickerei,’’ in Josef Strzygowski, Spuren indo- 
germanischen Glaubens in der bildenden Kunst, Heidelberg, 1936, feg. 278 and p. 334. 
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the corners of a diagram enclosing the ‘‘center of the universe’’ except in the 
sense that these birds are thought to support that center (or the sun) by the 
beating of their wings. Nothing but this, it seems to the writer, can properly 
explain the motive of four birds attached to the corners of a framework sure 
rounding the center of a mandalambe it an ancient Chinese mirror or some 
cognate form in another culture. This explanation no doubt also fits the early 
Chinese square mirror of Fig. 7, in which the four birds hold in their beaks and 
** through an intermediate member, the boss 
under the perforated knob in the center, Also ‘‘supported’’ by these birds, 
through the same cross-bars, is the outer frame of the mirror, which, in such a 
context, can hardly represent anything but the all-inclusive frame of the uni- 
verse. In point of form, the way in which the tails of the birds merge with the 
frame provides a measure of explanation for the arrangement of the four con- 
ventionalized birds in a later mirror like that of Fig. 4. Here, as in Fig. 7, the 
birds are apparently conceived as being attached by their tails to the corners 
of a rectangle; but the rectangle (or lozenge) has been, so to speak, turned 
inside out, so that the birds now appear to be flying away from the center 
rather than towards it. The inverse relationship of two designs like those of 
Figs. 4 and 7 may help us to understand the curious ambiguity with respect to 
the direction of the birds’ flight which we have observed in some Indonesian 
and Melanesian designs of this type; and the same two Chinese designs might 
explain why the four birds are enclosed within the circle in Melanesia, while 
in Ceram they are attached to its periphery. 


claws cross-bars ‘‘supporting, 


The considerations just outlined will perhaps suffice to indicate that in 
the ancient Chinese mirrors we are not dealing simply with decorative inven- 
tions, but rather with the symbolic expression of a metaphysical conception. 
As a matter of fact, such conceptions are not the monopoly of any one culture, 
nor are the designs by which they are expressed. It is not only in ancient 
China, or in modern Indonesia and Melanesia, that we encounter compositions 
reflecting these ideas. Actually, we are dealing with a well-established type, 
which has descended through the popular traditions of a number of different 
peoples not only in Oceania, but in Asia as well, and which survives in the 
traditional cultures of several Asiatic peoples until the present day. It is thus 
not a matter of choice, but rather of necessity, that we draw these modem 
Asiatic survivals, no less than the Oceanic ones, into comparison with the 
ancient Chinese mirror designs. As an adequate exposition of the modern 
Asiatic designs in this place would, however, take us too far afield, I shall 
risk the reader’s indulgence by citing certain conclusions of a comparative 
study for which the documentation must be reserved until a later occasion. * 


33An extensive study of carpet-motives and of cognate designs in other modern Asiatic 
popular traditions is planned for the publication mentioned in note 14. 
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Among the Asiatic traditions in which we encounter the motive of the four-bird 
mandala, probably the most important, because under a thin disguise of con- 
ventionalization it retains a wealth of original detail, is that of the knotted 
carpets of Western Asia. 

One of the fundamental and most constantly recurring motives in Western 
Asiatic carpet design is that of four birds attached radially to a geometric dia- 
gram. In these motives the birds are generally, if not invariably, represented 
with ringelike or ‘‘perforated’’ bodies (as indicated by the appearance of the 
background color through the opening); and they are generally represented as 
converging in flight upon the center of the diagram to which they are attached. 
Each of the four birds in the carpet designs is generally shown grasping prey 
in the form of pairs of dragons or fishes—doubtless representing its cosmic an- 
tagonists. We venture to see an analogy for these cosmic dragons in designs of 
ancient Chinese mirrors of the type of Fig. 8. Though a survey of Late Chou 
and Han mirrors with designs composed on the basis of the ‘*foursbird mandala’”’ 
reveals considerable latitude in the choice of filling elements between the 
birds, still such a comparison suggests that dragons traditionally belong in 
these spaces, and that other creatures so placed are probably fanciful substi- 
tutions for dragons.?* This does not mean that the whirligigs between the birds 
on the Han mirror, Fig. 4, are extraneous. The fact that ‘“‘sun-wheels’’ appear 
in these positions on the paparah, Fig. 5, is enough to establish the whirligigs 
of Fig. 4 as traditional. This inference is confirmed, moreover, by the fact that 
rosettes occur regularly (in addition to dragons or fishes) in the spaces between 
the birds in the corresponding carpet designs. In the matter of these rosettes, 
again, we are fortunate in having a connecting link in Eastern Indonesia. As 
we see in Fig. 9, the four-bird oiale of Ceram is sometimes drawn with rayed 
rosettes in the spaces between the birds; and in Fig. 10 these rosettes alter- 
nate with lunar crescents—a circumstance which confirms our understanding of 
the oiale as a cosmic diagram or mandala, and relates it so much the closer to 
its modern Melanesian and ancient Chinese analogues. In the light of the Cera- 
mese oiale as represented in Figs. 9 and 10, as well as of the paparah, Fig. 5 
(and of the carpet designs, not here illustrated), we cannot hesitate to regard 
the four whirligigs of the Han mirror, Fig. 4, as an integral and significant 
part of its design. 

It is perhaps obvious that such comparisons could, and should, be extended, 
to the benefit of our understanding of the designs, not only of the ancient 


24Though we cannot at the moment point to any obvious Melanesian or Indonesian 
counterpart for the dragons in the Asiatic four-bird mandalas, it is possible that certain 
perforated shell ornaments (hinuili) of New Georgia in the Solomons preserve a reminis- 
cence of this arrangement. In these (as generally throughout Melanesia, where the 
frigate bird is represented) fishes take the place of dragons as prey of the birds. An 
extended consideration of the binuili of New Georgia is planned for the publication 
mentioned in note 14. 
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Chinese mirrors, but of their Oceanic congeners—and perhaps in the end also 
to the advantage of our grasp of the historical relationships among these var- 
ious traditions. In this place, we wish only to suggest that the usages and 
ideas associated with the four-bird oiale on the island of Ceram are especially 
worthy of study for the light they may shed on the conceptions ultimately under- 
lying these motives. For in Ceram the oiale is closely linked with the ritual 
practices of a head-hunter’s cult. To give only one instance: among the Alfurs 
of Ceram, when a young man returns from his first successful head-hunting ex- 
pedition, he is invested with a tjidako or girdle of barkecloth with the oiale 
painted upon it. The girdle, which has been secretly painted by the chief priest, 
is revealed hanging from the ridge-pole of the club-house of the secret society; 
and the admiring villagers are told that it has been painted by the spirits.** 
Here we have an obvious analogy with the suspension of the mandala-bearing 
mitror at the top of ancient Chinese tomb-vaults and temples.** Is the head- 
hunter’s ritual in Ceram associated with this motive only by accident? Or 


“SF, J. P. Sachse, Seran (Mededeelingen van het Bureau voor de Bestuurzaken der 
Buitengewesten bewerkt door het Encyclopaedisch Bureau, vol. 29), Weltevreden, 
1922, p. 113. 

26The custom of suspending the tjidako with its four-bird oiale from the highest 
point in the club-house of the secret society in Ceram, and the custom of suspending 
the Chinese mirror in the same way from the highest point in tombs and temples, 
suggests that the original function of the four-bird motive must have been that of a 
ceiling decoration. This inference is supported by the occurence of what is, in effect, 
a four-bird mandala painted on the ceiling of a (seventh century ?) cave-temple at Ming 
Oi near Qyzil in Chinese Turkestan. See the color-plate at the end of Albert Griinwedel, 
Altbuddbistische Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Berlin, 1912. At the four sides 
of the ceiling four double-headed birds seize eight serpents (a typical carpet design); 
in the center is a blank space obviously representing (in practical terms) a smoke-hole, 
or (in symbolic terms) an opening to the sky or replica of the ‘‘Sun-door.’’ (For archi- 
tectural prototypes of this painted ceiling, see Albert von LeCoq, Bilderatlas zur 
Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens, Berlin, 1925, pls. 99-103, pp. 31-33; and 
Josef Strzygowski, Asiens bildende Kunst, Augsburg, 1930, pp. 152=155). 

Having identified the ‘‘four-bird mandala’ as a ceiling design intended to be applied 
around a central hole symbolic of the sky, we find the way open to consideration of a 
significant feature of modern Asiatic nomad dwellings—specifically of the applique of 
felt in the form of a collar which is tied around the outside of the smoke-hole on the 
typical Mongol yurt. While these smoke-hole collars obviously serve the practical func- 
tion of holding the roof-felts in place, it cannot escape our notice that they are cut ina 
pattern essentially identical with that surrounding the knobs of innumerable Huai and 
Han mirrors. The fact that the ancient mirrors were used as magic markers for the 
centers of ceilings, and that they show unmistakable traces of derivation from an 
applique of some pliable material, suggests to the writer that we may have, in the 
smoke-hole collars of the Mongol yurts, the modern survival of an ancient functional 
form which ultimately inspired the mirrors themselves. 

Such an hypothesis obviously implies many questions—not the least important of 
which is whether we are justified in deriving the form of the modern smoke-hole cover, 
and the form of the motives surrounding the centers of many Huai and Han mirrors of 
somewhat different types than those here illustrated, all from an original ‘*four-bird man- 
dala.’’ This is a difficult question which should, however, eventually be comtemplated. 
The symbolism of the Mongol smoke-hole ‘‘collar’’ has recently been studied by Dr. 
Cammann. Cf. ‘‘The Symbolism of the Cloud Collar Motif’’ The Art Bulletin 33 (1951) 


1-9. 
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should we perhaps seek here, rather than anywhere else, for insight into the 
motivation underlying this curiously widespread design? 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 8 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Plaque of tridacna shell overlaid with turtle-shell fretwork (kapkap) 
from the Admiralty Islands. After the original. Minchen, Museum fir 
Vdlkerkunde, 12-43-194. Diameter, 13.5 cm. 


Plaque of tridacna shell overlaid with turtle-shell fretwork (kapkap) 
from the Admiralty Islands. After the original. Leipzig, Museum fir 
Vélkerkunde, Me 2079. Published: Gladys A. Reichard, Melanesian 
Design, New York, 1933, pl. 96, fig. 268. The broken portions of turtle- 
shell fretwork are ‘‘restored’’ by the shaded portions of the drawing. 


Design (oiale) scratched on a bamboo lime-box (kakapan) from Ceram. 
After the original. Rotterdam, Museum voor Land- en Volkenkunde, 
24239. Published: J. W. van Nouhuys, ‘‘De Oorsprong van de Toempal- 
Kapala der Javaansche Batik-Saroeng,’’ Nederlandsch-Indié Oud en 
Nieuw, vol. 14, 1929, p. 198, fig. 4. 


Design on the back of a bronze mirror. China. Later Han dynasty. 
Second century after Christ. Diameter, 10.2 cm. After Robert W. Swal- 
low, Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors, Peiping, 1937, fig. 35. 


Ornament of tridacna shell (paparah) with incised decoration from 
Buka, Solomon Islands. Diameter, 11 cm. After the original. Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, England, Cranmore Ethnographical Museum, 4665, 12.9.38. 


Bird motives in Melanesia and in ancient China: 

A. Detail of Fig. 2 

B. Detail of Fig. 4 

C. Detail of Fig. 8 

D. Detail of a Chinese bronze mirror dated by inscription 172-178 
after Christ. After Lo Chen-Yi, Ku Ching T’u Lu, 1936, part 1, 
p. 2-b. 

E. Detail of a Chinese bronze mirror. After S. Umehara, Ancient 
Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America, Tokyd, 1931, pl. 34. 
(Cf. Lo Chen-Yi, 1936, pt. 2, p. 24-a). 

F. Detail of a Chinese bronze mirror. After Lo Chen-Yt, 1936, pt. 
3, p. lb. 


Back of a Chinese bronze mirror. Late Eastern Chou, around 500 B.C. 
7.6 cm. (3 in.) square. After the original. Buffalo Museum of Science, 
Ch 185. Published: Alfred Salmony, ‘‘Chinese Metal Mirrors; Origin, 
Usage, and Decoration,’’ Hobbies, The Magazine of the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science, vol. 25, no. 4, April, 1945, p. 37, fig. 1. 


Design on the back of a Chinese bronze mirror. Later Han dynasty. 
Second century after Christ. After Lo Chen-Yi, 1936, part 3, p. 7-b. 
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Fig. 9 


Fig. 10 
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Design (oiale) painted on the bark-cloth girdle (tjidako) of a head- 
hunter. Ceram. After K. Martin, Reisen in den Molukken, Leiden, 
1894, pl. 23, fig. 1, b. 


Design (oiale) painted on shields and on the bark-cloth girdles 
(tjidako) of head-hunters. Redrawn after G. de Vries, Bij de Berg- 
Alfoeren op West-Seran, Zutphen, 1927, p. 83, sketch no. 6. The 
outer symbols are designated ‘‘suns’’ and ‘‘moons.”’ 
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NOTES ON TUN-HUANG MANUSCRIPTS 
IN PARIS AND LONDON 


WOODBRIDGE BINGHAM 


University of California 


Materials at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Of the thousands ot fifth to 
tenth century documents which came from a temple grotto at Tun-huang the 
better materials are to be found in the Collection Pelliot in Paris. This cone 
tains documents about half in Chinese, and the rest in Tibetan, Sogdian, - 1d 
the Kucha, Khotan and Uighur languages. Access to them is to be hax in the 
manuscript room of the Bibliothéque Nationale where Madame Guigna.1 is in 
charge of the Oriental materials. There are two catalogues of the rolls; both 
are unique copies in longhand. The numbers mentioned below refer to the ac- 
tual numbers on the rolls according to which they are arranged in steraye and 
may be requested by readers. 

A bound notebook bearing the title Collection Pelliot-manuscr‘ts is kept in 
the manuscript room. The title page is marked Inventaire sommaire des rou- 
leaux Pelliot. This contains the notes of Paul Pelliot in his own handwriting. 
The contents of this first catalogue are arranged in two parts (unnumbered). 
The first part has the title Manuscrits de Touen-huang entered at the begin- 
ning and at the top of each page in the handwriting of Pelliot. It contains titles 
and brief notes on (1) Chinese manuscripts and also (2) rubbings (estampages), 
inscriptions, etc., in various languages, as follows: Nos. 2001-3511, manu- 
scripts, mostly Chinese, and mostly Buddhist; Nos. 4500-4521, rubbings, manue 
scripts, etc., including some long notes; Nos. 5522-5544, manuscript frag- 
ments, etc., in Sogdian, Chinese, etc., The second part of the first catalogue 
contains three sets of notes: Nos. 1-155, rubbings, inscriptions, etc. 8th cen- 
tury to modern; cartons 1-5, contents, Paquets, listed by number; Series 1-30, 
Manuscrits Pelliot (Sanscrit); and a page of brief titles. There also exists an- 
other copy in Pelliot’s hand. This contains partially complete notes on Nos. 
3512-3992. Some numbers remain blank and are without identification. 

The second catalogue is in loose leaf form in two packages containing notes 
in the handwriting of Wang Ch’ungemin and marked Catalogue de la collection 
Pelliot. The first part of Wang’s catalogue is in the manuscript form as written 
out by him and is marked Fonds des manuscrits chinois de Toen-Hoang. The 
items are numbered 2001-2488. The notes supplement those in Pelliot’s cata- 
logue and include in some cases references to publication of the docume_ts. 
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There are no page numbers. The second part of Wang’s catalogue is a photo- 
static copy of the manuscript notes as written by him. It is marked Pelliot 
chinois Touen Houang. These photostats are reduced in size and hard to read. 
They contain references to: Nos. 2480-4099, supplementary notes, fuller than 
Pelliot’s, with additional notes added by Madame Guignard; No. 4501, added 
by Madame Guignard; Nos. 4526-4649; Nos. 4690-5043, items numbered by Mr. 
Wang; and Nos, 55355538, added by Madame Guignard. 

From the above it may be seen that Wang’s catalogue lists Tun-huang MSS. 
numbering from 2001 to 4099 (as well as some 483 more with numbers ranging 
from 4501 to 5538) while Pelliot’s catalogue lists only Nos. 2001-3511 (as well 
as some forty-five between 4500 and 5544). Differences in the two catalogues 
are due to two factors: Pelliot’s mistakes in numbering, and Wang’s additions 
of items previously unnumbered. 

From an examination of the catalogues and the personal inspection of some 
of the rolls, the Tun-huang manuscripts in the ‘‘Collection Pelliot’’ were found 
to include various types of material. As can be seen from the above contents of 
the catalogues, the largest part is made up of Buddhist writings. There are 
also many rolls of Taoist materials. Both of these categories will be chiefly 
interesting to students of religion and philosophy. There are a few items deal- 
ing with the classics and lexicography. Of particular interest to the historian 
of the period are the following: ten chapters written by Li Chi (594-669) and 
others by imperial order*; seven rolls of historical and geographical literature, 
two of which have been edited by Lo Chensyii in the Ming sha shih shih i shu, 
vol, 27, and other fragments of texts*; biographies and epitaphs either singly 
or in collections and including persons of the Tun-huang region, altogether 
eleven items‘; government regulations and documents®, concerning official 
ranks and mourning, post horses, the T’ang penal code, canals, and rules of 
irrigation; items of economic interest*, including material on censuses and in- 
ventories of grain and other materials used by military garrisons; documents 
concerning the Kueisi Army (Kuei-i chun)’ and on rebellions of the eighth* and 
ninth centuries.” 

A number of rolls deal with the border areas of China and their peoples. 
Among them are documents dealing with Uighurs and Tibetans and the oasis 

1 Roll No. 3714. 

* Nos. 2507, 2511, 2586. 

*Nos. 2485, 4052, 5529, 2641, 2973. 

“Nos. 3818, 4638, 4640, 3268, 2640, 3984, 4010, 4022, 2482, 3436, 3345. 

5 Nos. 2504, 2709, 3307, 3560. T’ang penal code: Nos. 3252, 3608, 3690, 3593. 

®Nos. 2507, 3559, 3787, 3841 (reverse), 4640 (reverse). 

™Nos. 4640(reverse), 2942, 2945. 


*No. 2380. 
*No. 2696. 
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cities of Qurul, Turfan, Kucha, Khotan, and Karashahr.*® An item already pub- 
lished consists of Chinese poems written by prisoners of the Tibetans.™* 

Among the many Buddhist rolls are some of special historical interest: re- 
marks on Hsuanetsang by the emperor T’ang T’aietsung™ and the conversations 
of a monk of the seventh century in which he mentions a visit to Wust’ai Shan"; 
items revealing details of Buddhist establishments primarily at Tun-huang, in- 
cluding lists of donors, offerings, and temple inventories**, a roll containing 
the constitution of a religious organization*® and a list of the Tun-huang tem 
ples.*® Art historians will be interested in three Buddhist paintings which 
show lay figures of the period*’ as well as five manuscripts dealing with the 
grottoes and temples at Tun-huang, their carving, construction, decoration, 
and persons associated with them.** 

Miscellaneous items include: the important non-Buddhist religious texts on 
Nestorianism and Manicheism published by Pelliot and Chavannes**; a roll of 
legends written in 808 or 809?°; a fragment of a collection of musical themes*?; 
three medical texts**; and two agricultural items on plant names and sugar 
cane.*8 

These manuscripts are of unique value and constitute sources for important 
studies on medieval China. They are accessible to any one who knows what 
number to request, but there is no complete subject catalogue or index to the 
collection. A beginning has been made by Madame Guignard in the compilation 
of a card listing of works dealing with Tun-huang. Studies in Chinese, Japa- 
nese and western languages have been listed and indexed according to roll 
numbers and by subject matter. Notes have been made concerning manuscripts 
found partly in Paris and partly in London, It is to be hoped that the cata- 
loguing thus begun may soon result in the compilation of a complete subject 
catalogue and that through its publication information concerning the contents 
of this great collection may become generally available. 


*°Nos. 2155, 2754, 2009, 2826, 2938, 3111, 3328, 2962, 3451, 2024-2031. 

12No. 2555. 

12No. 2323. 

43No. 2550. 

Nos. 2086, 2846, 2583, 2613, 2777, etc. 

45No. 2331. 

16No. 2738. 

17Nos. 3968, 4049, 4090. 

18Nos. 2021, 2551, 2605, 3538, 3608 (reverse). 

1°No. 3847, Nestorian text. Cf. Pelliot BEFEO, 8: 519 and JA (1913), 1: 134, a. 1. 
Nos. 3884, 5508, Manichean texts. Cf. Chavannes and Pelliot JA ser. 10, vol. 18 
(1911): 499-617; ser. 11, vol. 1 (1913): 99-199, 261-394. 

2°No. 2621. 

32No. 3501, published in Tun-huang to-so 2: 205-12. 

72Nos. 3287, 2565, 2378. 

*9Nos. 2274, 2333, 3303. 
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Materials at the British Museum, London. The rolls of paintings and other 
documents which were brought from Tun-huang to London by Sir Aurel Stein 
are known as the ‘‘Stein Collection.’’ The written materials, more numerous 
than those in Paris, are kept in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts at the British Museum. Mr. Lionel Giles, who has long been in 
charge of the collection, is now nominally retired. In the summer of 1950 he 
was working regularly at the museum. Through years of study of these Tun- 
huang materials Mr. Giles has completed a catalogue which is available to the 
visitor desiring to use this collection. It is entitled, Chinese MSS in the Stein 
collection, and has been compiled by Mr. Giles in longhand. It consists of six 
volumes of entries with precise annotations and is systematically arranged 
with its own number system as well as the Roll Numbers for the documents 
listed. It has a table of cortents and there is no difficulty in quickly locating 
whatever type of material one wishes to look up. Because this catalogue exists 
only in a single copy and is not readily accessible to scholars in America, it 
is thought useful to include a summary of the contents as part of this report: 
(I) Buddhist texts, in 20 categories and sub-categories, 6,794 items; (II) Taoist 
texts, in 10 categories, 258 items; (III) Manichaean texts, 2 items; (IV) Secular 
texts, 1,028 items, subdivided as follows: Confucian classics; history; topo- 
graphy; poems, songs, and ballads; tales and biographies; miscellaneous texts; 
edicts and proclamations; memorials and petitions; letters (including official 
reports); contracts and other legal documents; club rules and circulars; account 
notes and memoranda; measurements and arithmetic; vocabularies, phrase books 
and lists of characters; lists of persons’ names; lists of population; lists of 
Buddhist and other works; lists of bundles of rolls with imperfections; miscel- 
laneous lists and inventories; writing exercises; drawings and diagrams; bi- 
lingual manuscripts (Brahmi, Uighur, Tibetan, Sanscrit, Khotanese Brahmi, de- 
based Sogdian, Kok Turki); (V) Printed documents, 20 items: 17 Buddhist docu- 
ments and 3 calendars. 

This annotated catalogue is the key to a vast library of material. It has been 
carefully compiled and only awaits publication in order to bring to those who 
cannot visit the British Museum a detailed knowledge of the Tun-huang litera- 
ture there available. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF SEN 
KATAYAMA IN WESTERN LANGUAGES 


HYMAN KUBLIN* 


Brooklyn College 


O STUDY of the history of the Japanese socialist movement may be made 
N without reference to the work and thought of Sen Katayama (1859-1933), 
Pioneer socialist, publisher of the first successful Japanese labor newspaper, 
and representative of Japanese socialism in the camps of the international 
movement, Katayama’s career is a veritable mirror of the Japanese socialist 
movement. 

No systematic study of Katayama’s life and work has yet been made and 
without it the history of the Japanese socialist movement must remain incom- 
plete. Among his writings, those appearing in western language publications 
should not be neglected. Until 1913, when he left his native land forever, 
Katayama was constantly confronted with oppression and censorship and con- 
sequently it was mainly in publications printed abroad that he could bare com- 
pletely his mind and heart. After 1913 he rarely wrote for Japanese publica- 
tions, and thus. the principal sources for the study of the remaining years of 
his life, the Bolshevik period, are his Western language publications." 

It will be noted in the bibliography that most of Katayama’s writings after 
1920 appeared in organs of the Communist International. Many of these periodi- 
cals and papers were published in several languages, usually Russian, French, 
German, and English. Since complete files of these publications are rarely to 
be found in the libraries of the United States, the compiler has generally 
worked with those most available.? This will explain use of the Kommunist- 
ische Internationale, Rote Gewerkschafts-Internationale, and International 


Press Correspondence rather than other language editions. 


*Dr. Kublin is Assistant Professor of History at Brooklyn College. 

1 Kawakami Hajime says in his Jijoden (Autobiography), II, 141, that he was told 
(in 1932) that many articles then being published under Katayama’s signature were 
actually written by someone else.—Editor 

2 Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following individuals who co-operated 
with the compiler in the preparation of the bibliography: Mrs. Mary Wright, Curator, 
the Chinese Coll_ction, the Hoover Library; Mr. Richard McKinnon, graduate student, 
Harvard University; Miss Frances Fish, Serials Librarian, New York University Lt 
brary, and Mr. John Dorosh, General Reference and Bibliography Division, Library 
of Congress. 
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In the bibliography the following abbreviations have been used: 


Intsocrev International Socialist Review 
Intpresscort International Press Corre spondence 


H’yakusho’s summer pleasures. Harper’s Monthly, 90 (February, 1895), 403-06. 

Labour problem old and new. Far East, 2 (October, 1897), 477-90. 

Sozialismus in Japan, Die Zukunft, 36, no. 47 (August 24, 1901), 319-21. 

The labor movement and socialism in Japan. Intsocrev, 2 (September, 1901), 
188-91. 

La situation politique et sociale au Japon. Mouvement Socialiste, no. 66 (Sep- 
tember 15, 1901), 338-44. ; 

Studies of the Japanese. Socialist Spirit, 1 (May, 1902), 23-24. 

Socialism in Japan. Intsocrev, 4 (October, 1903), 202-03. 

La situation socialiste. Mouvement Socialiste, no. 131 (December 15, 1903), 
563-65. 

Labour organization [in Japan], in Alfred Stead (comp.), Japan by the J apa- 
nese (London, 1904), 456-61. 

Le socialisme au Japon, in Secrétariat Socialiste International, L’Organisa- 
tion socialiste et ouvritre en Europe, Amerique et Asie (Bruxelles, 1904), 
454-61. 

Discours [de Katayama], in Secrétariat Socialiste International, Sixiéme congrés 
socialiste international tenu & Amsterdam du 14 au 20 aofit 1904: compte- 
rendu analytique (Bruxelles, 1904), 20-21. 

Attitude of Japanese socialists toward present war. Intsocrev, 4 (March, 1904), 
513-14. 

[Opinion of Sen Katayama on the Russo-Japanese War], in La guerre Russo- 
Japonaise et le socialisme international, Mouvement Socialiste, no. 134 
(March 15, 1904), 337-43. This article originally was published in L’ Aurore 
(January 11, 1904). 

Les socialistes japonais et la guerre, Mouvement Socialiste, no. 135 (April 15, 
1904), 456-58. 

[Socialism in Okinawa], as quoted in Alfred Stead, Great Japan (New York, 
1906), 239-41. 

Industrie und sozialismus in Japan, Neue Zeit, 28 (March 18, 1910), 874-80. 

Capitalism in Japan. Intsocrev, 10 (May, 1910), 1003-06, 

Japanisch-amerikanische probleme. Neue Zeit, 28 (August 19, 1910), 732-42. 

Die politischen zustande Japans. Neue Zeit, 29 (October 28, 1910), 107-11. 

Die lage der japanischen landwirtschaft. Neue Zeit, 29 (October 28, 1910), 
124-26. 


Promyshlennost i sotsializm v laponii (Industry and Socialism in Japan). Vest- 
nik Znaniia (Messenger of Knowledge), 12 (December, 1910), 513-20. 
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Die ausbeutung der arbeiter in Japan. Neue Zeit, 29 (September 29, 1911), 
917-21. 

Soziale bewegung Japans. Neue Zeit, 30 (February 23, 1912), 743-45. 

A Japanese victory. Intsocrev, 12 (March, 1912), 581-82. 

Das japanische regime und der selbstmord als soziale erscheinung. Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte, 19, no. 2 (January 30, 1913), 108-10, 

Die steigerung der lebensmittelpreise in Japan. Neue Zeit, 31 (February 21, 
1913), 766-68. 

Old Japan and new. Intsocrev, 13 (March, 1913), 656-62. 

The democratic uprising in Japan. Intsocrev, 13 (April, 1913), 740-43. 

California and the Japanese. Intsocrev, 14 (July, 1913), 31-32. 

Die stellung der frau in Japan. Neue Zeit, 31 (July 4, 1913), 500-03. Reprinted 
in the Japan-Post, 12 (1913-1914), 528-29. 

Japanese wrestling and the jiu-jitsu. Intsocrev, 14 (August, 1913), 92-93. 

Women in Japan. Intsocrev, 14 (October, 1913), 223-24. 

August Bebel in Japan. Neue Zeit, 32 (October 24, 1913), 123-24. 

Chinese refugees in Japan. Intsocrev, 14 (November, 1913), 273-75. 

Shozo Tanaka. Intsocrev, 14 (January, 1914), 440. 

What it means to be a socialist in Japan. Intsocrev, 14 (February, 1914), 
467-68. 

Business and patriotism in Japan. Intsocrev, 14 (April, 1914), 600-01. 

Der verfall des bureaukratischen regimes in Japan. Neue Zeit, 32 (April 3, 
1914), 16-20. 

How Japan is civilizing Formosa. Intsocrev, 14 (June, 1914), 741-43. 

The Japanese geisha girls. Intsocrev, 15 (August, 1914), 79-81. 

The Japanese manifesto. Intsocrev, 15 (September, 1914), 175-76. 

The war and the Japanese. Intsocrev, 15 (November, 1914), 287. 

Letter to H. M. Hyndman, dated December 12, 1914/San Francisco, in H. M. 
Hyndman, The Awakening of Asia (London, 1919), 190-92. 

The labor movement in Japan. Intsocrev, 18 (July, 1917), 39-42; (August, 1917), 
91-95; (September, 1917), 174-77. This series was not completed because of 
the discontinuance of the International Socialist Review. The complete se- 
ries was published in book form in 1918. 

Recent development of capitalism in Japan. Class Struggle, 1 (September- 
October, 1917), 72-82. 

The socialist movement in Japan. Western Comrade, 5 (October, 1917), 19. 

[Letter to the Radical Review]. Radical Review, 1 (October, 1917), 204. 

The labor movement in Japan (Chicago, 1918). A reprint and continuation of a 
series of articles introduced in the International Socialist Review in 1917. 
Armed peace on the Pacific. Class Struggle, 2 (September-October, 1918), 

388-404, 
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A Japanese interpretation of the recent food riots. Class Struggle, 2 (December, 
1918), 600-06. 

A tribute from the Far East. Revolutionary Age, 1, no. 16 (February 1, 
1919), 5. 

The Future of China. Revolutionary Age, 1, no. 25 (April 5, 1919), 8. 

Japan and China. Class Struggle, 3 (May, 1919), 165-72. 

Morris Hillquit and the left wing. Revolutionary Age, 2, no. 4 (July 26, 
1919), 6. 

The Hara ministry and the Bolsheviki. Revolutionary Age, 2, no. 6 (August 9, 
1919), 9. 

The Russian reaction to the Japanese. Dial, 67 (October 4, 1919), 312-13. 

Japanese laborer. Asia, 20 (January, 1920), 31-44. 

Japan und Sowjetrussland. Kommunistische Internationale, 2, no. 9 (1920), 
49-51. 

Revolutionare strémungen in Japan. Kommunistische Internationale, 2, no. 16 
(1921), 155-59. 

Der japanische arbeiter. Kommunistische Internationale, 2, no. 17 (1921), 
295-310. 

Japan und die kommende soziale revolution. Kommunistische internationale, 
2, no. 18 (1921), 153-59. 

Japan; die politische situation, in Jahrbuch fix wirtschaft, politik und arbeiter- 
bewegung, 1922-1923 (Hamburg, 1922), 837-40. 

Agrarnyi vopros v laponii (The agrarian question in Japan). Novyi Vostok 
(New East), no. 2 (1922), 367-95. 

Present-day Japan. Labour Monthly, 2, no. 3 (March, 1922), 251-55. 

Aus der arbeiterbewegung (Aus dem bericht an den Kongress der werkt&atigen 
des Fernen Ostens). Rote Gewerkschafts-Internationale, 2, no. 3 (March, 
1922), 209-11. 

The first congress of communist and revolutionary organizations of the Far 
East. Int presscorr, 2, no. 15 (February 24, 1922), 105-06. 

The four power pact and the Far Eastern situation. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 20 
(March 14, 1922), 145-47. 

Japan and the coming imperialist war. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 22 (March 21, 
1922), 162-64. 

Japan and Genoa. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 28 (April 19, 1922), 213-14. 

To the soldiers of the Japanese army in Siberia. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 45 (June 
7, 1922), 338. 

An appeal to the proletariat of the world. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 45 (June 7, 
1922), 339. 

Politics in Japan. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 90 (October 20, 1922), 684. 
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The Kato government and its policy towards Soviet Russia. Intpresscorr, 2, 
no. 91 (October 24, 1922), 694-95. 

Japan’s economic life and its labor movement. Intpresscorr, 2, no. 98 (Novem- 
ber 13, 1922), 785-87. 

Narodnoe obrazovanie v Iaponii (Public education in Japan). Na Putiakh k 
Novoi Shkole (Towards the New Schools), no. 1 (January, 1923), 181-91. 

Report and resolution on the Egyptian S. P. Intpresscorr, 3, no. 2 (January 5, 
1923), 21. 

Der streik der seeleute in Kobe. Rote Gewerkschafts-Internationale, 4, nos. 
2-3 (February-March, 1924), 143-44. 

Pobochnye posledstviia zemletriaseniia v Iaponii (Indirect Consequences of 
the Earthquake in Japan). Voennaia mysl’ i revoliutsiia (Military Thought 
and Revolution), 1, no. 2 (March, 1924), 209-20. 

Elektrifikatsiia v Iaponii. (Electrification in Japan). Elektrifikatsiia (Electri- 
fication), no. 4 (April, 1924), 11-13. 

Krest’ianskoe dvizhenie v Iaponii (Peasant Movement in Japan). Krest’ians kii 
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LIU SHAO-CH’I, ON THE PARTY: A 
REVIEW ARTICLE 


H. ARTHUR STEINER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


On the Party. By Liu Shao-ch’i. )47# Second Edition. Peking: Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1950. 206 p. 


On May 14, 1945, Liu Shao-ch’i, the Politburo member principally concerned 
with questions of Chinese Communist Party doctrine and organizational tac- 
tics, laid his draft revision of the Constitution of the Chinese Communist 
Party before the Seventh National Party Congress in Yenan. In support of his 
revisionwhich was adopted by the Congress on June 11, 1945, and remains 
in effect today—Liu also submitted an extensive Report on the amendment of 
the Party constitution Kuan-yii hsiu-kai tang-chang ti pao-kao fh ECM eA) 
iti. This document was widely circulated at the time and has often been re- 
printed integrally, usually in conjunction with a text of the revised Party con- 
stitution; excerpts from it often appear in pamphlets and treatises on Party 
affairs. Portions have been singled out from time to time and prescribed as 
required reading for Party cadres undergoing indoctrination training.? Under 
the abridged title Lun tang imi&(On the Party), an authoritative text was re- 
issued in Peking in March, 1950. This text is employed as the basis for the 
present translation into English, first published in July, 1950; the ‘‘second 
edition,’’ published in August, 1950, is ‘‘slightly revised in order to make the 
English translation conform more exactly to the Chinese original.’* A wider 
public is thus given access to what is the outstanding official treatise on the 
Chinese Communist Party. A full English translation of the present Party con- 
stitution is given in the appendix (pp. 155-204). 

In the hierarchy of Chinese Communism, Liu Shao-ch’i stands second only 
to Mao Tse-tung. As senior vice-chairman of the Central People’s Government, 


2 As, for example, in Liu Shao-ch’i et al., Chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang yu kung-ch’an- 
tang yuan H+} SCRE ee GLE ae (The Chinese Communist Party and Communist Party 
members), (Hongkong, Hsin min-chu ch’u-pan she, 1948). 

2See the directive of the East China Branch Bureau of the Central Committee, May 
20, 1950, in Hsin-bua huo-yeh wen-hsian ME H AIB(New China Leaflets), (Shang- 
hai, July, 1950), no. 108, Article 2(C) of this directive required the reading of part 4 
of chapter 2 in connection with the ‘‘ideological remoulding’’ movement initiated 
in 1950. 

5 Publisher’s note. Under the editorship of Chiao Kuan-hua, the Foreign Languages 
Press in Peking also publishes the bi-monthly People’s China, which printed an ex- 
cerpt from On the Party in Vol. 2, no. 1 (July 1, 1950), pp. 7-9, 31-32. 
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he presided at meetings of the Government Council during Mao’s absence in 
Moscow in the Winter of 1949-1950. During the early ’twenties, Liu was active 
in the Socialist (later, Communist) Youth League and the China Labor Associ- 
ation, and is reported to have joined the Chinese Communist Party during the 
first year of its organization (1921). Since then, he has compiled a record of 
important and long- sustained Party activity. At various times between 1936 
and 1942, he served as secretary i.e., principal political organizer and direc- 
tor—of the North China, Central Plains and Central China branch bureaus of 
the Central Committee. Since 1932 he has been a member of the Party Politi- 
cal Bureau;* since 1943, he has been a Secretary of the Central Committee and 
a Vice-chairman of the People’s Revolutionary Military Committee and of its 
successor (in 1949), the People’s Revolutionary Military Council. Among his 
other current duties (in 1951), he is honorary chairman of the All-China Feder- 
ation of Labor and national chairman of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Associa- 
tion. In addition to countless speeches and minor articles, his bibliography 
includes an important analysis of world revolutionary doctrine* and several 
treatises on technical aspects of Party doctrine, organization and practice.* 
On the Party and other analyses of Party problems have become models for 
subsidiary publications dealing with the training of Party members.’ Liu’s 
work, always highly laudatory of the ‘‘thought of Mao Tse-tung,’’ has been ac- 
claimed by Mao himself, and is respected in Party circles as the highest 
authority. 

The present volume is inseparable from the Party constitution of 1945, for 
which it is the gloss. That constitution, as compared with the 1928 text, gives 
increased precision to the Marxist-Leninist character of the Party. Since the 
dissolution of the Comintern had been announced in 1943, the new text deletes 
the earlier reference to the Chinese Communist Party as a ‘“‘branch’’ of the 


“Based on the available fragmentary records of Politburo membership, Liu’s only 
seniors in terms of uninterrupted service on that body appear to be Chou En-lai and 
Chang Wen-t’ien. 

SLun kuo-chi chu-i yu min-tsu chu-i im@RE=E RRR K+ (On internationalism 
and nationalism), November, 1948. 

® Lun kung-ch’an-tang yuan ti bsiu-yang imIt ERB NER (On the self-discipline of 
a Communist Party member), a lecture at the Marx-Lenin Institute in Yenan, August 7, 
1939, republished under that title by Hsin min-chu ch’u-pan she, Hongkong, 1948, 68 
pp-, and also found in Cheng-feng wen-hsien 9/8 XK (Documents on the renovation 
movement), (Hongkong, 1949), pp. 85-123; and Lun tang-nei tou-cheng imBRPYGR9t (On 
the inner political work of the Party), a lecture at the Central China Party School, 
July 2, 1941, republished under that title by Cheng-pao she, Hongkong, 1947, 48 pp., 
and also found in Cheng-feng wen-hsien, cited, pp. 167-208. 

7For example, Chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang tang-chang chiao-tsai +} BitERRBH EH 
(Textbook on the constitution of the Chinese Communist Party), issued December 7, 
1948, for use in the District Party Schools of the North China Branch Bureau, and re- 
published in Hongkong by Hsin min-chu ch’u-pan she, 1949, 150 pp. Here three of 
Liu’s works, including his 1945 report, are included with selected writings of Stalin 
and Mao Tse-tung as basic works of reference. 
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Communist Internationale.* But it declares the Party in China to be based on 
‘Marxist dialectical materialism and historical materialism,’’ and retains a 
strong internationalist flavor: a principal “‘task’’ of the Party, in its external 
relations, is ‘‘to unite with the international proletariat.’’ Liu, however, is 
not so much concerned with expounding this language as in concentrating on 
the necessity for modifying the organization and practices of the Party in the 
light of the actual revolutionary experience of China. Unlike the 1928 Party 
constitution, the 1945 revision incorporates as a preamble a ‘‘general program”’ 
which sets forth and emphasizes the lessons of twenty-four years of Com- 
munist activity in China. This provides Liu with material for an introduction 
and a principal chapter of commentary on ‘‘The General Programme of the 
Party Constitution’’ (pp. 13-66), in which he deals with such questions as the 
nature of the Party, its ‘‘guiding theory,’’ the characteristics of the Chinese 
revolution, and the all-important ‘‘mass line’’ of the Party. 

In his review and analysis of the general program, Liu is apparently in- 
fluenced by two basic preoccupations. His first concern is to place Mao Tse- 
tung in his correct official setting. The general program declares that ‘‘the 
Communist Party of China guides its entire work by the teachings which unite 
the theories of Marxism-Leninism with the actual practice of the Chinese 
revolutionthe Thought [always capitalized] of Mao Tse-tung....’? Of Mao, 
Liu observes: ‘‘Our Party has a great leader of its own.... Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung is an outstanding representative of the heroic proletariat of our coun- 
try.... He is a great and talented Marxist, combining as he does the uni- 
versal truth of Marxism—the highest ideology of mankindwith the concrete 
practice of the Chinese revolution. He has raised our national thinking to an 
unprecedented height and shown to the suffering Chinese nation and people 
the only correct and clear road towards complete liberation—the road of Mao 
Tse-tung’’ (pp. 8-9). Consequently, the victories of the Party as of 1945 are 
seen by Liu as ‘‘great victories for Marxism-Leninism,’’ but they are also 
“‘victories for the Thought and leadership of Comrade Mao Tse-tung, the leader 
of our Party’’ (p. 10). This lip-service Liu pays to his chief, however, is not 
intended to foment anti-Soviet repercussions of the type more recently em- 
braced in the concept of ‘‘Titoism.’’ On the contrary, by emphasizing and 
dramatizing Mao’s preeminence as the Party’s ‘‘leader,’’ Liu is actually ra- 
tionalizing Mao’s decisive personal position at the apex of an elaborate struc- 
ture of ‘‘democratic centralism.’’ In so doing, Liu endows him with a personal 
status not spelled out in the Party constitution, and in effect attributes to him 
a capacity to exercise many undefined intra-Party functions. 


® Article 1, Constitution of 1928. 
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The constitution of 1945 is much more explicit than its predecessor in de- 
fining the principle of ‘‘democratic centralism’’ and practices related to it 
(Articles 14-28). This is the essential pattern for internal party organization, 
inter-relationships, and discipline, and requires that specific limitations and 
restrictions be imposed on the Party rank-and-file so that ‘‘democracy”’ will 
be subordinated to the monopoly of power and authority vested in the central 
leadership. The ‘‘Thought of Mao Tse-tung’’ is therefore something more than 
an ideological adaptation of Marxism to Chinese experience. So far as it makes 
Mao the personification of the Party leadership, it is a basis for the organiza- 
tional practices and relationships that develop within the Party structure. Here, 
as a Party technician, Liu exhibits his complete mastery of the Marxist- 
Leninist method. One entire chapter of his work spells out the spec ific prac- 
tices related to ‘‘democratic centralism’’ (pp. 87-106), but the theme recurs in 
his critiques of the cadre problem (pp. 107-131) and the problem of maintaining 
internal Party discipline (pp. 141-146). 

Liu’s second preoccupation is closely linked to the first. He approaches the 
problems of Party organization and work from the point of view of the profes- 
sional technician who is concerned to maintain a high level of efficiency in 
the conduct of farty affairs and to develop its substantive policies and pro- 
grams of action so that the most favorable public response will be elicited. 
Consequently, Liu devotes much of his attention to the problem of the Party’s 
professional workers, especially the lower-level cadres, who represent the 
Party in its most direct contacts with the public and who are the instruments 
which implement and execute Party policies that are often intricate and com- 
plex. A high priority is assigned to the work of training, indoctrinating and 
supervising the cadres. Liu repeats the Marxist-Leninist slogan: ‘‘Cadres de- 
cide everything’’ (p. 107), and reaffirms the ‘‘vital importance’’ of the cadre 
problem. Although this problem has many ingredients, and presents itself in 
many diverse forms, Liu finds one solution in an attack on ‘‘opportunists”’ 
and ‘*dogmatists.’’ 

In following this line, Liu draws upon the experiences of the ‘‘rectification”’ 
campaign waged within the ranks of the Chinese Communist Party in 1941- 
1943, under Mao’s direct leadership.® ‘‘Opportunists,’’ including ‘‘empiri- 
cists,’”’ are those cadres whose training in Party doctrines and tactics=i.e., 
in the ‘‘Thought of Mao Tse-tung’’=is so inadequate, unsound, or incomplete 
that they tend to improvise solutions for various problems of administration, 
according to the specific personal pressures to which they are exposed or the 


*The principal documentation of this movement is found in Cheng-feng wen-bsien, 
cited; one of Mao’s chief contributions was his essay: Kai-tsao wo-men ti hsteb-bsi 
Oi FX PA) BS (Reform our learning), a lecture to a cadre conference in May, 1941, 
which has been frequently reissued. 
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localized situations in which they operate. For the opportunjsts, ideological 
retraining is needed so that cadre practice will conform to the current Party 
line. “‘Dogmatists,’’ on the other hand, mistakenly assume that they are mas- 
ters of the Marxist tracts and glibly recite slogans derived from the theoret- 
ical treatises; their resulting error is to ignore the practical requirements and 
tactical necessities of the Chinese revolution in the given stage of its devel- 
opment, and to give effect in administration to their doctrinaire preconceptions. 
This line of conduct may “‘isolate’’ the Party from the masses and lead to im- 
perfect understanding and interpretation of the central directives. The dogma- 
tists must therefore be taught how to study Marxism correctly; they must learn 
to conduct rigorous and objective ‘‘investigations’’ into the actual phenomena 
of Chinese social experience, and must learn to adapt their tactics to the re- 
sulting lessons. But in either casewhether for “‘opportunists’’ or ‘dogmas 
tists’’*==the key is always the ‘*Thought’’ of Mao Tse-tung. ‘‘The Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung,’’ as Liu develops the theme, “‘is the thought that unites Marxist- 
Leninist theories with the actual practice of the Chinese revolution. It is 
Communism and Marxism applied to China, 

**The Thought of Mao Tse-tung is a further development of Marxism in the 
national, democratic revolution in a colonial, semiscolonial and semi-feudal 
country at the present period.... It has been formulated on the solid founda- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist theories, by taking into account China’s national 
traits, by relying on the exceedingly rich experiences of modern revolutions 
and of the Chinese Communist Party in directing the revolutionary struggle of 
the Chinese people.... 

**Numerous historical events in the past have shown that whenever the revo- 
lution was under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung and the Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung it succeeded and developed and whenever it departed from that leader- 
ship it met with failure or decline’”’ (pp. 31-32). 

On the Party is a document of intrinsic historical importance. It is the tac- 
tical counterpart of Mao’s political companionpiece of the same vintage: Lun 
lien-ho cheng-{u tm BS (On Coalition Government), his report to the Sev- 
enth Party Congress on April 24, 1945. Mao wrote shortly before V-E Day, Liu 
shortly thereafter. Both works were produced when the reactivation of the 
anti-Japanese war and the defeat of Japan had been foreshadowed. Both antic- 
ipated—implicitly rather than explicitlythat the new international situation 
would revive the struggle for power in China in a more virulent form, and 
undertook to provide the tactical and political directives to guide the Party 
faithful in the decisive days ahead. Both exemplify the essential unity of 
Marxist-Leninist thought: Mao speaks of political conditions and objectives, 
but never overlooks the problems of tactics and organization; Liu speaks of 
Party structure and organization, but never neglects the political environment 
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in which objectives are sought and to which tactical operations must be ad- 
justed, Together they armed Chinese Communism with the ideology, propa- 
ganda, organizational concepts, and tactics that prevailed until on October 1, 
1949, **new democracy”’ was transformed into ‘“‘people’s democratic dictator- 
ship.’’ But in the continuum of Chinese Communism, the documentation of 1945 
still offers a key to the appreciation of motives and methods after the Chinese 
People’s Republic was established. 

On the Party, moreover, is the prime manual of Chinese Communist state- 
craft. Far from having been displaced or outmoded by recent events, it pro- 
vides an explanation—if not a basis—for many of them, including the Party 
purge of 1950-1951_which passed as an “‘ideological remoulding’’ movement.*° 
Today, six years after it was written, On the Party is still ‘‘required reading” 
for Chinese Communists and for all who would understand the Chinese Come 
munists and their revolution. Certainly no one who has failed to read, analyze 
and digest this book can pretend to speak with any authority on its subject! 


10H, Arthur Steiner, ‘‘Curreat ‘mass line’ tactics in Communist China,’’ American 
political science review 45:2 (June, 1951), pp. 422-436. 
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Kanshi taikan Wis$ Ki (A Panorama of Chinese Poetry) by SAKU SETSU {&/A fifi 
Tdky5: Ita Shoten, F+H IE 1943. 8 vols. 3604 + 963 + 930 + 31 p. 


This compilation is intended to make available within the compass of a few 
volumes the most important treasures of Chinese poetry and to provide a usable 
index to their contents, It is this latter feature which will recommend the work 
to all students in the Far Eastern field, Sinologists and Japanologists alike. 
Everyone who has read literary texts in Chinese or Japanese has felt the need 
for an index that will enable him to identify the lines of Chinese poetry so 
often quoted there without naming an author; but even the clue ‘ta poem by 
(say) Po Chi-i’’ is only the prelude to hours of searching through many vol- 
umes for a line that may after all have been incorrectly attributed. The exist- 
ence of two excellent concordances, the one to the Shih ching,* the other to 
the poetry of Tu Fu,? has only made the lack of further indices the more 
acutely felt. 

It might be well at this point to distinguish between the uses to which an 
index and a concordance may be put. When it comes to identifying a quoted line 
of verse, obviously an index by lines is adequate; if the index covers more 
than the works of a single author, its value is proportionately increased. Where 
an index is inadequate is in identifying a fragment of a complete line,’ or in 
locating a single line of which the first word is corrupt or occurs in a variant 
form. When one is interested in a study of a poet’s style or of the vocabulary 
of a poetic form, then of course only a complete concordance will do. There is 
a place, then, for many more concordances to the works of Chinese poetsone 
would like to see every major poet so provided; but with the Kanshi taikan we 
have an index that goes a long way toward filling a basic gap in our equipment. 
Before considering its limitations I shall describe briefly its contents. 

The first six volumes of the Kanshi taikan contain the texts (punctuated, 
and with kaeriten) of the following: 


Volume I 


1. Ku shih yan Hit , an anthology in 14 chiian of pre-T’ang poetry compiled 
by Shen Tesech’ien (ii (1673-1769). The 976 poems‘ included are 


41Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 9, Pek- 
ing, 1934. 

2|bid., Supplement No. 14, 3 vols., Peking, 1940. 

5The P’ei-ewen yun-fu should be mentioned in this connection, though it is not a 
systematic index. 

“Here and elsewhere in this review I have taken such statistics from the introduc- 
tory notes (kaidai) supplied by Saku at the beginning of each volume of text. 
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arranged chronologically by dynasty and by author within each dynasty, 
anonymous poems following those by known authors.’ 

2. Kueshih shang-bsi, tia¥R#f a smaller anthology in 22 chiian by Chang Yi- 
ku ‘fe 1: (ca. 1772) covering the same period as the Ku shih yian, Of its 
751 poems, 637 are duplicated in the Ku shih yiian. The more adequate 
commentary was Saku’s reason for including this anthology.*® 

3. T’ao Yiian-ming shih chi. PaydAF¥%E There can be no question of the neces- 
sity of including the works of T’ao Ch’ien, the most important single poet 
before the T’ang period. The eight chiian printed here include all of T’ao 
Ch’ien’s verse, fu, and oddly enough, the same prose pieces (elegies, 
letters, and biographical sketches)’ that appear in the Zoku Kokuyaku 
kambun taisei, ##BMX AM vol. 18. As in the latter the sequence is 
that of T’ao Chu’s fij}¥t edition of T’ao Ch’ien’s works.*® 

4, Yii-t’ai bsin-yung = ##iwk in ten chiian. In this valuable early anthology 
compiled by Hsii Ling (507-583) and in the Wen hbsiian are preserved most 
of pre-T’ang poetry that has survived outside the few ‘‘collected works” 
of the time. The 870 poems in the Yi-t’ai hsin-yung are in part duplicated 
in the two anthologies first listed, but it is historically of much greater 
importance.® 


Volume II 


5. T’ang shih hsiian, F353 an anthology in seven chiian attributed to the Ming 
dynasty poet and critic Li P’an-lung 498i (1514-1570), containing 465 
poems arranged by forms (ku shih, lit shih, etc.). This school anthology 
was popular in early Ch’ing times and was imported to Japan, where it 
was esteemed because of its putative compiler’s name.*® 


5A convenient edition of the Ku shih yuan is included in the Ssi-pu pei-yao, where 
the poems will be found in the same sequence with some commentary. Many of the 
poems in this anthology are taken from the Wen hsuan, and it is often worthwhile to 
locate them there through the author-title index to the Wen hsian (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, No. 26, Peking, 1935) for the more elaborate com- 
mentary to be found in the Liu-ch’en chu Afi g$3C3@ edition of that work. 

®The commentary of course is not reproduced in Mr. Saku’s text. It will be found in 
vol. 18 of the Kambun Taikei #430 K F (Tdkys6, 1914). This anthology would appear to 
be better known in Japan than in China; I have never seen a Chinese edition. 

7™These pieces are not indexed, even where a part may be in verse. 

*Ching-chieh hsien-sheng chi, #¥fii tc #4 the best annotated edition of T’ao Ch’ien, 
is reprinted in the Ssii-pu pei-yao. It is to be preferred to the Yuan edition reproduced 
in the Ssit-pu ts’ung-k’an, where the sequence of pieces differs after chuan 4, 

*The Ssi-pu ts’ung-k’an edition of the Yiu-t’ai hsin-yung lacks any commentary. The 
edition with Wu Chao-i’s #2jJK77 commentary (published in 1774) is reprinted in the 
Ssit-pu pei-yao. 

10Although denounced as a bookseller’s forgery by the Ssu-k’u editors, it is defended 
by Saku as a genuine work of Li P’an-lung. Its authenticity is not of course a relevant 
factor to its inclusion here. Chinese editions of T’ang shih hsiian are by no means as 
common as the more popular T’ang-shibh san-pai shou and the ubiquitous Ch’ien-chia 
shib, The Japanese translation by Kanno Domei, fAj#{3ii98 Toshi sen shdsetsu 
FRTER PER (2 vols., Takyd: Meiji Shoen, 1931) is easily available and contains con- 
siderable annotation. 
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6. San t’i shih, =%§i¥an anthology by Chou Pi /M%%§ (ca. 1228). As the title 
indicates, this anthology of 494 T’ang poems is limited to three forms 
(7-word line chiteh-chii, 7eword lii-shih, and S-word li shih), which are 
further arranged according to four categories relating to the formal organ- 
ization of the poems. With its emphasis on Middle and Late T’ang poets, 
this anthology in general supplements the T’ang shih hsiian.** 

7. Li T’ai-po shih chi. EXAGFR This text of Li Po’s poems in 24 chiian, 
like that in the Zoku kokuyaku kambun taisei, omits the fu which appear 
as the first chiian of most Chinese editions; consequently there is a dis- 
crepancy of one in the chiian numbers. Otherwise the sequence of poems 
is the same.** 


Volume III 


8. Tu Shao-ling shih-chi. #t/VBRIF Again like the Zoku kokuyaku kambun 
taisei, the text here is that of Ch’ou Chao-ao (1638-1717), {yk % whose 
commentary is the most exhaustive. By reference to the finding list in the 
Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, a passage can be located in other 
editions." 

9, Wang Yu-ch’eng shih chi. £4i%i¥H The best text, that of Chao Tien- 
ch’eng #i#tH (1683-1756), is reproduced.** The inclusion of Wang Wei is 
certainly justified, but it raises the question of the omission of such 
poets as Meng Hao-jan and Li Shang-yin. Perhaps the precedent of the 
Kokuyaku series is the answer. 

10. Han Ch’ang-li shih chi. Ai Saku does not specify what text of Han 
Yt he has used. It is identical with that in the Kokuyaku series, which 
seems to be based primarily on Ku Ssieli’s, Mimi with the addition of 
three titles,*® 


Volume IV 


11. Po Lo-t’ien shih chi. AS#RF¥R The text is that of Wang Li-ming’s 7-74 
Po Hsiang-shan shih chi, AWB the same used by Saku for his trans- 
lation of Po Chii-i in the Kokuyaku series.** 


The only edition of the San t’i shih known to me is in the Kambun taikei, vol. 3. 

12Editions of Li Po’s poems are to be found in both the Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an and the 
Ssiu-pu pei-yao, the latter with the best commentary, that of Wang Ch’i (1418-1456). 
E ¥ The sequence of poems is the same in each, 

13There are many arrangements of Tu Fu’s poems, so that it is seldom easy to lo- 
cate the same poem in different editions without a roundabout process of first using 
the Concordance to determine its place in the text published with it, and then proceed- 
ing to the finding list. The problem is further complicated by the cumbersome number- 
ing system employed there, which does not correspond with that used by the trans- 
lators of Tu Fu (von Zach and Ayscough). 

“The Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an edition of Wang Wei employs a different sequence of poems, 
but the absence of commentary reduces its use to collation. 

13For the first ten chian the sequence is the same as in the Ssit-pu ts’ung-k’an 
edition. Ku Ssueli’s text, Ch’ang-li hsien-sheng shih chi chu, besides being more com- 
plete, is provided with a much better commentary. 

“The Ssitepu pei-yao reprints Wang Li-ming’s edition. The Ssi-pu ts’ung-k’an text 
(lacking commentary) is in the same order, but is hard to use because there is no table 
of contents, even separately for each chian. 
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Volume V 


12. Su Tung-p’o shih chi. RRIRHB Based on Feng Yingeliu’s WM (1741- 
1801) Su wen-chung-kung shih ho-chu, SX. BIH the most complete 
edition of Su Shih, also the one used for the Kokuyaku series.*” 


Volume VI 


13. Huang Shan-ku shih chi. WiUAF¥H Among Sung poets Huang T’ingechien 
is generally rated second only to Su Shih. The present text of his poems 
in 20 chitan includes only the nei chi. A It is regrettable that the re- 
maining 19 chiian (wai chi, pieh chi) were omitted.** 

14, Lu Fang-weng shih ch’ao. EIKGi#P This is a selection by Chou Hsteh- 
ts’ang /S# and Ch’ai Chine-ch’uan 48$f)|| (both Ch’ing dynasty) from the 
poetry of Lu Yu, one of the most prolific of Chinese poets. Less than 
one-tenth of Lu Yu’s poems are printed here.® 

15. Sung shih pieh ts’ai, Ri¥HNR a selective anthology in nine chiian con- 
taining 643 Sung poems by 137 poets, compiled by Chang Ching-hsing 
fede , Yao P’ei-ch’ien gr (ca. 1722), and Wang Yungech’i EM .?° 

All the above collections are indexed by the first word in each line of every 
poem in volumes seven and eight of the Kanshi taikan, Titles of poems and 
authors are not included in the index. Entries are arranged first by the number 
of strokes in the first character of each line, and then in kana sequence of the 
kun reading of characters with the same number of strokes. The same prin- 
ciple is applied to second or third characters of lines where the first or sec- 
ond are identical. A finding list of first characters arranged by on readings is 
appended to volume eight, with references to the appropriate pages of the two 
index volumes. Users of the index who are not familiar with Japanese readings 
of characters would be grateful for a radical index, which conceivably might 
be of use even to the Japanese, since some of the vocabulary of Chinese 


17The contents of Feng’s edition through the first 45 chuan corresponds generally 
with that in the other copiously annotated Ch’ing edition, that by Wang Wen-kao 
E3HH (1764-?) (Su wen-chung-kung shih pien-chu chi-ch’eng) RIC. Dit EM; 
the Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an edition is arranged topically and cannot be readily used with 
this index. 

The three collections are printed together in the Ssi-pu pei-yao under the title 
Shan-ku shihechi chu. The chronological order of poems in each collection is by Ch’en 
San-li, BR=W and corresponds to that of Saku’s text. The Ssit-pu ts’ung-k’an texts 
(Yi-chang Huang hsien-sheng wen chi, BIRR ICH Shan-ku wai-chi shib-chu) are 
differently arranged, the first (a Sung edition) lacking Jen Yuan’s {#4 commentary. 

*°The complete edition of Lu Yu’s poems is the Chien-nan shih-kao §iifii¢h5 in 85 
chuan; it is reprinted from the Chi-ku-ko text in the Ssii-pu pei-yao. The Ssi-pu 
ts’ung-k’an reproduces a Ming selection in 19 chian. Neither can be used with Mr. 
Saku’s index, It should perhaps be pointed out that Lu Yu’s tz’u are in the last two 
chian of his prose works, Wei-nan wen-chi, jfijfj 30 included in both the above men- 
tioned ts’ung shu. The Kuo-hstieh chi-pen ts’ung-shu B@BAAKReE prints Lu Yu's 
prose and verse together in three volumes under the title Lu fang-weng chi. 

204 modern reprint is to be found in the Kuo-hsieh chi-pen ts’ung-shu. 
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poetry is not in common use in Japan today, and even a Japanese may some- 
times be in doubt as to which of several alternatives is the ‘‘common”’ read- 
ing of a given character. References in the index are to page and line within 
the six volumes of text, the pages of which are numbered consecutively. Mul- 
tiple references are provided when a poem occurs in more than one anthology 
or collection. 

With the publication of the Kanshi taikan Saku has earned the gratitude of 
all scholars in the Far Eastern field, and we must not unrealistically com- 
plain that his index does not include everything that such an index ideally 
would include—if it did, we would certainly not now have the use of it. But it 
should be permissible to point out the ways in which it could be enlarged, if 
money can be found to support such an undertaking, and more important, if con- 
scientious, devoted workers like Mr. Saku can be persuaded to carry it through. 
First of all, an index (by lines) to the Ch’iian T’ang shib. Three of Mr. Saku’s 
six volumes contain a good selection of T’ang poetry, including the complete 
works of five major poets, but the two anthologies are too meagre to represent 
adequately the great mass of the rest of T’ang poetry. Next a similar index of 
the Sung shih ch’ao. While no one, I imagine, will quarrel with Mr. Saku’s 
choice of the three most important Sung poets, it would not be difficult to ex- 
tend the list, and two of the three are represented by selections only. For 
poetry after the Sung indices of the more common anthologies should be ade- 
quate: Ming shih ts’ai, Ming shih chi shih, etc. Whether it would be worthwhile 
to remake the index to pre-T’ang poetry, basing it on the Ch’an Han San-kuo 
Chin Nan-pei-ch’ao shih of Ting Fuepao is something that will become ap- 
parent only through extensive use of Saku’s index. It should not be one of the 
more pressing tasks. 

I am tempted to go on and name the concordances (starting with Ch’u tz’u) 
which are desperately needed for literary studies of all sorts, but this is 
hardly the occasion for so extended a want list. Meanwhile I am confidant 
that I am speaking for my colleagues everywhere in congratulating and thank- 
ing Mr. Saku for giving us this indispensable tool. 


JAMES ROBERT HIGHTOWER 
Harvard University 


Chinese Jade Carving. By S. HOWARD HANSFORD. London: Lund Humphries 
& Co., 1950. xi, 145, 32 Plates. 25s. 


Studies in Chinese jade are few. Less is known about this branch of Far 
Eastern art than about any other, The need for clarification of its unsolved 
problems has been felt ever since first attempts were made to replace tradi- 
tional appreciation by factual knowledge. The Chinese themselves have for so 
long surrounded this particular medium with so much poetic, religious and 
even superstitious deference, that the West, too, became enraptured by it. To- 
gether with painting, jade embodies the creative spirit of China more clearly 
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than do the other arts, Being a stone of great resistance, jade has survived 
the havoc of time much better than painting. 

Hansford has stepped into the void of literature with a book of limited 
scope. At the outset, he confines himself to a study of material and technique, 
and to the changes in working methods. His scientific material was collected 
during a prolonged sojourn in China, where he observed cutting and carving 
among the guilds that have maintained the craft. Nine of his 32 plates are 
given to photographs of modern jade production. His analysis rests on Western 
chemistry as well as on the texts of Chinese history. He expresses regret at 
the almost complete lack of archaeological evidence, and he scans the publi- 
cations of earlier writers with sound criticism. Within these limits, Chinese 
Jade Carving constitutes a valuable contribution, 

Unfortunately, Hansford has not been able to distill a clue for dates or 
authenticity. Most likely, the topics with which he originally concerned him- 
self will never contribute to the solution of these still problematic aspects of 
jade-lore. In the course of his writing, the author seemingly abandoned the 
original secure basis and focus of his study and ventured into the dating of 
jades, Since dating cannot be based on reliable archaeological evidence, Hans- 
ford has recourse to stylistic analysis, In doing so he has made a number of 
errors; in discussing related problems of material culture or symbolic signifi- 
cance he adds nothing to established knowledge. 

In the final analysis, Chinese Jade Carving will have to be classified as a 
competent study of jade as a medium and its manufacture in recent times. 


ALFRED SALMONY 
New York University 


Nationalism and Language Reform in China. By JOHN DE FRANCIS. Princes 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1950. xi, 306. $4.00. 


How speech, ‘‘the sounds you make with your face,’’ with its corresponding 
written representation, is imbedded in a culture is amply illustrated in this 
comprehensive study. While the reader may be convinced of the feasibility of 
a phonetic script for Chinese, its social and political impracticability remains 
obvious. Dr. De Francis advances every argument of scientific linguistics, 
starting from the truism that whatever can be spoken intelligibly can be writ- 
ten phonetically, to demonstrate that the Chinese language can be alphabet- 
ized, The entire dogma of ‘‘popular sinology,’”’ including Karlgren’s monosyl- 
labic theory, can be refuted by linguistic science, Dr. De Francis maintains. 
In the long run, however, his successful theoretical demonstration ends in the 
frustrations of ineluctable social and political factors. While convinced by his 
logic, at the risk of being regarded as anti-social and as an addict of the 
*“preciosity, antiquarianism, and other forms of literary exclusiveness which 
characterize inbred scholars in general,’’ we retain the suspicions and pre- 
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judices of the adept that the character still suits the peculiar literary, ar- 
tistic and political conditions of Eastern Asia. 

Such generalizations may not indicate the thoroughgoing treatment which 
Dr. De Francis has applied to a problem concerning millions of Orientals. 
Based on linguistic method, his systematic exposition derives from a socio- 
logical as well as a political approach. Proceeding from the examination of a 
large volume of often obscure publications, he traces the persistent attempts 
to ‘‘simplify’’=that misleading term=—the Chinese language, first through the 
adoption of the vernacular speech, pai-hua, in place of the hoary literary 
style, wen-li, terse, alliterative, obscure. Under the leadership of Hu Shih, 
this innovation still required acquaintance with the characters. Another device 
is the much publicized but widely misunderstood ‘‘Mass Education’? movement, 
whereby a selected thousand characters were to be learned. This obviously 
meant a severely restricted vocabulary unless it was regarded as an introduc- 
tion to more of the possible 44,400, after the Basic English concept. Neither 
of these methods was intended to substitute a phonetic system for the 
ideograph. 

The substitution of phonetic transcriptions was a Western concept; Dr. De 
Francis recalls that the early Jesuit missionaries experimented with roman- 
ized lists of syllables, and that these later received attention from native 
students of Chinese phonology. Protestant evangelists towards the end of the 
nineteenth century revived the proposal as they sought to bring the written 
word to an illiterate population. Enthusiasm for romanization was largely con- 
fined to coastal areas with their diverse dialects, In the Northern Mandarin 
speaking areas the study of the character was pursued equally among mission- 
aries, foreign officials and even business men. 

When, as at the turn of the present century, the promotion of an alphabetic 
script was undertaken by Chinese reformers, political overtones were at once 
evident. China’s prostrate condition demanded reform in all aspects, including 
the literary. The rise of a new Japan with at least a partially phonetic literary 
medium was to be emulated. Native advocates of alphabetic scripts appeared. 
The great reformer Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was concerned with several Chinese-made 
schemes, The kana system of the Japanese attracted some reformers from the 
use of the Roman letters. A new synthetic script, a Mandarin phonetic alpha- 
bet, took the lead and met with wide success despite lack of sympathy, if not 
hostility, in official quarters. Even Yuan Shih-k’ai at length appeared to favor 
the Japanese principle of ‘‘strength through literacy.’’ While the West pro- 
vided the inspiration, Japan gave the model, Very early, however, the political 
implications of a phonetic script to reproduce Chinese speech in all its vary- 
ing dialects led to a reappraisal of the ideograph as an instrument for political 
unity, as against linguistic ‘feudal anarchy.”’ If there was to be one state and 
one people, there must be one written language. In the Soviet Union a latin- 
ized alphabet was developed for the Chinese minority, Latinxua (later Sin- 
wenz), though it was ultimately abandoned. Mao Tsestung early gave his 
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support to the promotion of Latinxua and was joined by a number of intellec- 
tuals, One Soviet opponent of latinization, at least maintained pertinently that 
Europeans think in sound symbols. The peoples with hieroglyphic languages 
think not only in sounds but also in graphic symbols. This tenet was rejected 
by the politically radical on grounds that the Chinese script is certainly too 
difficult for the masses, and only the gentry class can have time enough to 
learn it. 

This résumé of the history of the language reform movement as outlined by 
Dr. De Francis is sufficient to indicate the refractory political and cultural 
elements involved, His study continues with the problems of concurrent pho- 
netic representation of the inseparable tonal content of Chinese words, the 
basic controversy as to whether Chinese is ‘‘monosyllabic,’’ and problem of 
homophony, and the question as to whether phonetically represented Chinese 
can in fact be made understandable in the face of these difficulties; and finally 
the possible national fission incident to the removal of a “‘uniform’’ written 
medium understood by all the literate, whatever the local dialect. Dr. De 
Francis concludes his extremely able and objective analysis by still main- 
taining that linguistically, alphabetic writing is possible in China; politically 
it is doubtful. As Professor Latourette had earlier put it, ‘‘The chief reason 
for the failure of phonetic scripts to achieve widespread adoption has been 
that they have offered a kind of education which the literate do not need, 
which, consequently, the illiterate have not wanted,’? The reviewer, having 
learned the characters, would deplore the disusemwhich he believes is by no 
means probable—of China’s unique and ingenious system of writing which has 
served East Asia for millenniums. 


ESSON M. GALE 
University of Michigan 


British Trade and the Opening of China 1800-42. By MICHAEL GREENBERG. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 232. 


This is the first fruit of the Jardine, Matheson and Company papers de- 
posited at Cambridge University. Both the firm and Mr. Greenberg are to be 
congratulated upon the penetrating light which this volume casts upon the 
early China trade. These important archives were discovered by Gerald Yorke, 
a Cambridge graduate and friend of the firm, in 1934. They were stored in some 
250 old tea chests in an ancient godown of Jardine, Matheson and Company in 
Hongkong, constituting a forgotten but remarkably complete record of the firm’s 
operations from about 1800. Since Jardine’s have always been the leading 
British firm in China, their papers are of the most momentous value for eco- 
nomic historians. Mr. Yorke, who was a British correspondent during some of 
the early Japanese campaigns in China in 1933 and 1934 and wrote a book 
called China Changes, also worked on these archives after he had got them 
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into a rough order. His unpublished manuscript was used by Maurice Collis in 
his book Foreign Mud, although with rather minimal acknowledgment. Foreign 
Mud is a readable, but on the whole quite misleading, work by a professional 
exploiter of the historical record, Mr. Greenberg’s book is therefore the first 
substantial work to come from this valuable body of materials. 

Mr. Greenberg gives us the first economic analysis of the ‘‘country”’ trade 
from the inside, This was the trade between India and China which provided 
the necessary link in the triangular commerce between England, India and 
China, In brief, it made possible the investment of funds from India, as well 
as the proceeds of raw cotton and opium sales, in the purchase of teas at Can- 
ton. In England, these teas, after the rapid growth of the tea trade in the late 
eighteenth century, began to provide as much as one-tenth of the British gov- 
ernment’s revenue. Thus, Indian opium, produced in large part under the Come 
pany and handled by the private British merchants in the country trade, sup- 
plied an increasingly important revenue to the Government of India and made 
possible the important revenue levied on China teas in London, 

The enterprising methods by which the private merchants operated at Canton 
form a major chapter in Britain’s commercial expansion. Among these private 
traders, Jardine, Matheson and Company is not only the firm with oldest ante- 
cedents but has remained primus inter pares for over a century. Its lineage can 
be traced to 1782 when J. H. Cox was at Canton as a private Englishman per- 
mitted by the Company to sell ‘*sing songs’ (clocks and automata). He began 
to act as Canton agent for private British firms in India and he and his suc- 
cessors formed a series of partnerships which continued to do business under 
the nose of the Company through the protective device of having consular 
papers from the King of Prussia. Other private British traders at Canton be- 
came ‘“‘representatives’’ of Sardinia, Sweden, Sicily, Hanover, and Denmark. 
By 1819 this early firm had become Charles Magniac and Company, in which 
William Jardine became a partner in 1825 and James Matheson about 1827. In 
1832 they reorganized as Jardine, Matheson and Company. 

Mr. Greenberg makes clear how these Canton agents of private firms in Lon- 
don and India, as ‘tagency houses,’ acted not only as merchants but also as 
bankers, ship owners, insurance agents, and whatever else might be necessary. 
The surplus product of Britain’s new machine industry could be sent overseas 
on consignment to such agency houses for sale on a commission basis, Part- 
Mers might invest their personal funds in ‘‘speculations,’’ but the firm made 
its chief money from commissions on sales, purchases, remittances, chartering 
of vessels, handling of freight, recovering of debts and all manner of com- 
mercial transactions. This led the big agency houses to set up various forms 
of banking, create insurance companies and acquire fleets of vessels. Dent 
and Company, whose lineage went back to 1811, became the great rival of 
Jardine’s, and Mr. Greenberg points out how these two rivals in China repre- 
sented the two leading agency houses in Bengal, in Bombay, and in London— 
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showing a curious tendency toward duopolistic competition which deserves 
further analysis. Kinship also played its part among these early partnerships, 
The partners of Jardine, Matheson and Company in the generation after 1832 
included seven nephews of the founders; and the China firm’s opposite num=- 
bers were Lyall, Matheson and Company from 1832 in Calcutta, Magniac, Jar- 
dine and Company from 1841 in London, and Matheson and Company there after 
1848. This nepotism, however, did not triumph over business considerations, 
One of their principal correspondents in Bombay was Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
and Sons. 

The opium trade was only the major outlet for the ingenuity and enterprise 
of these pioneer merchants. In order to lay down funds at Canton, they brought 
furs from Northwest America. They bought the private space of Company of- 
ficers in the East Indiaman and used it to develop a direct trade with England 
before the end of the Company monopoly. In the late 1820’s they even invented 
a system of unloading China cargoes at the free port of Singapore, reloading 
them on the same vessel and so shipping them to England “indirectly” as re- 
quired by the Company. They accepted fortunes from India on deposit, paying 
ten and twelve per cent interest year after year while in turn making loans to 
the Canton hong merchants at even higher rates, James Matheson studied the 
Chinese taste and found that blue bandanas in certain patterns sold better than 
with other patterns. His ships avoided British restrictions when necessary by 
sailing under Danish or Portuguese colors and for several years he worked in 
partnership with a Spanish firm at Manila, By 1834 ‘*‘more than half the British 
trade with China was in private hands,’? These operations helped funnel the 
profits of India through Canton to England. 

British trade and the opening of China not only illumines the financial oper- 
ations of the agency houses in the country trade but also gives us an inside 
view of the opium trade on the China coast. In this trade, of course, the pri- 
vate firms in China were merely the last link in a chain which reached back to 
the British exchequer. (It might also be noted that the American entrepreneurs 
did the best they could to compete with the British by bringing opium to China 
from Turkey, although this American trade was only about one tenth that of the 
British.) After 1821 when the opium traffic was forced out of the Canton River 
to Lintin Island, it began to expand on the coast at the same time that the 
Company in Bengal increased its production in competition with native opium 
from Western India, After 1823 opium exceeded raw cotton as an Indian export 
to China, and in the 1830's the balance of trade turned so far against China 
that silver actually began to leave the country to pay for opium imports. When 
Commissioner Lin Tseshsii cracked down on the trade at Canton in 1839, the 
British officials felt obliged to protect their nationals, The result was that the 
opium merchants, in surrendering their stocks for Lin to destroy, succeeded in 
getting rid of ‘*half the annual crop of Indian opium at a fair price guaranteed 
by the British government.”’ 
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In addition to its lively personal detail and picturesque incident from the 
careers of the private traders, Mr. Greenberg’s study also provides much ine 
sight into the economic impact of private trade upon the Cohong system at 
Canton. He concludes that the hong merchants were constantly going bank- 
rupt because their purchases of British imports were an unprofitable business 
which they had to finance with loans from the foreign merchants. He records 
also some of the increasing difficulties of the hong merchants with the tea 
middlemen and other groups at Canton. 

This illuminating and cogent survey of the Jardine-Matheson papers pene- 
trates much further into the Canton trade than other works have yet been able 
to go. It is of course by no means the final word, Mr. Greenberg did not see 
the manuscript of Gerald Yorke nor the centennial private publication of the 
firm entitled Jardine, Matheson and Company... 1832-1932, (Hongkong, 1934). 
The appendices of firm partners and of hong merchants are both faulty, judging 
by other sources, and no attempt has been made to use official Chinese ma- 
terials concerning the Canton trade, which exist in considerable amount. Yet 
we can hardly expect to find on the Chinese side any counterpart to the records 
of private foreign traders, Modern China’s economic history must be painstak- 
ingly pieced together from a variety of sources, These archives at Cambridge 
University should be of primary help. 


J. K. FAIRBANK 
Harvard University 


New China: Three Views. By OTTO B. VAN DER SPRENKEL, ROBERT 
GUILLAIN, and MICHAEL LINDSAY. Edited by OTTO B. VAN DER 
SPRENKEL; introduction by KINGSLEY MARTIN. New York: John Day 
Company, 1951. xv, 150 p. + documents, 82 p. $3.00. 


This little volume is presented as ‘‘a balanced picture’’ of Communist 
China by ‘‘three non-Communist Europeans who have lived and worked under 
the new regime in China.’’ Of these three, only one, Michael Lindsay, is well- 
known in this country. Mr. Lindsay, son of a British educator, was at Yenching 
University before the war and, when the Japanese moved in, went to the border 
regions in the northwest, where he spent three years with the Chinese Com- 
munists, He traveled and lectured in the United States and England after the 
war and, in 1949, accompanied by his Chinese wife, returned to Peking. Thus, 
he has seen the communists at first hand both in Yenan and in Peking, both as 
a minority border group and as the dominant party in contro! of China, Mr. 
Lindsay is now back in England, The second contributor, Otto van der Spren- 
kel, is identified in the preface as lecturer on Chinese history at the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies and holder of a ‘‘London degree in eco- 
nomics,’* Mr. Van der Sprenkel is a student of Chinese and taught at Nankai 
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University, Tientsin, during 1948 and 1949, The third author, Robert Guillain, 
is a French journalist who spent six months in China for Le Monde and whose 
articles were abstracted in the Manchester Guardian. He is now foreign editor 
of Le Monde. Kingsley Martin, an Englishman, sets the tone for the book by 
devoting the introduction to the “‘correctness’”’ of Russian policy in the Far 
East, the wisdom of Britain in recognizing the Peking government, and the ob- 
structiveness of the United States, despite the best efforts of Secretary Ache- 
son who had ‘defeated the militant group’’ in January (1950). Mr. Martin is 
particularly indignant with the United States for precipitating the Korean war 
and for throwing a protective blockade around Formosa, 

The three authors do not present a ‘balanced picture’’ of China in the sense 
that they represent divergent views for or against the Communist regime. All 
of them are sympathetic toward the Chinese Communists and all of them pre- 
sent glowing pictures. The ‘‘balance’’ consists, rather, in three distinct ap- 
proaches, all of them favorable. 

Michael Lindsay’s advocacy of Chinese Communism is of long standing and 
is well known in this country. I heard him lecture in 1946, and felt that he 
would have made a much better case for the Communists if his praise had been 
somewhat qualified. He has corrected his position in this book to the extent 
of recognizing that criticisms of the regime do exist and then proceeding to 
answer them. Mr. Lindsay’s portion of the book is almost entirely polemical 
and he makes a very good case. His main theme is that Russian Communism 
tends to be doctrinaire but that Mao Tse-tung’s version is scientific. In China 
only the lower brackets of party officialdom and the slogans are doctrinaire. 
In this reasoning, he makes a very interesting observation. He says that Marx- 
ism is anti-Malthusian, refusing to admit of any population problem and em- 
phasizing an ever expanding productivity. Chinese Communism, on the contrary, 
being scientific and faced with serious overpopulation, may reverse this Marx- 
ist tenet. 

Van der Sprenkel’s contribution is almost pure schmaltz. His account is 
largely personal and he sees nothing but good in the New Democracy. It is 
filled with stereotypes of Communists with hearts of gold and nationalists who 
are corrupt and reactionary. When any implicit criticism creeps in, he glosses 
it over or ignores it entirely. The Communist newspaper press, he says, in- 
troduces two important changes: “first a marked standardization of content; 
second a great simplification of language,’ and then proceeds to talk about 
language reform. 

Robert Guillain offers a refreshing contrast to the other two. He turns onto 
the scene in China a clear logic and a keen observation. He sees Chinese 
Communism as ruthless, totalitarian, and doctrinaire and likes it for what it is. 
Rather than defend or gloss, he describes it as Communist and because it is 
Communist, it is good, The Communists, Guillain says, are “instituting a 
political framework and an ideological discipline that are bound to lead to the 
restriction of civil liberties and the tyranny of the orthodox.” (p. 81) He 
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compares the Communist seizure of power in China to the defeat of Japan at 
the hands of the Allies as two typical examples of the ‘unresisting nature of 
oriental peoples.’’ (p. 90-91), Both the labor unions and the peasants, he says, 
are discovering that the Communist state is ruthless and restrictive, but that 
this is the only way the revolution can be accomplished. 

Guillain talks the same language as Mao Tse-tung, who is represented in 
the book by two articles, ‘On the Present Situation and Our Tasks’’ (25 De- 
cember 1947) and ‘‘On People’s Democratic Dictatorship’’ (1 July 1949), These 
articles, particularly the latter one, are to me the most interesting and valuable 
part of the book. This 1949 statement is a forthright description of Communism 
in power, in contrast to Mao’s New Democracy, which represented the position 
of a minority party in the dust bowl. The People’s Democratic Dictatorship is 
clearly defined and the role of the Communist Party defiantly set forth. In a 
separate statement, Mao Tse-tung points out the shift from agrarian to pro- 
letarian emphasis that has taken place. 

The other documents, in the book are ‘*The Common Programme of the Chi- 
nese People’s Political Consultative Conference,’’ ‘‘The Organic Law,’’ and 
the text and supplements of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of February 14, 1950. 


EARL SWISHER 
University of Colorado 


Nibon shakai no shiteki kyimei BH itl @O# AYFEH (An historical study of Japa- 
nese society). Edited by the Rekishigaku Kenkytkai ME# #hR7i@ (The 
Historical Science Society). Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1949. v, 340 p. 
300 yen. 


The Rekishigaku Kenkytkai was one of the most active historical associa- 
tions in pre-war Japan. Founded in 1933, largely as a protest against the 
sterile approach to history of the long established Shigakkai #B@ , it fol- 
lowed the new trend toward the social sciences and applied itself to broad 
problems of Japanese social and economic history. Its journal, the Rekishi- 
gaku kenkyt (The Journal of Historical Studies), contained some of the most 
significant articles written in the immediate pre-war decade. 

In post-war Japan the Rekishigaku Kenkytkai clearly dominates the histori- 
cal scene. One reason for this is undoubtedly the rather marked ideological 
fervor of its most active members. It comes as no surprise that these men, 
whose interests were in history as a social science, should have been strongly 
influenced by materialist theory, for most of them were trained in the twenties 
and thirties when Marxism was making its impression on Japanese educational 
institutions, It is somewhat surprising, however, to see the vitality of this 
line of thinking in the post-war period and the unmistakable evidence it gives 
of long and vigorous continuity dating back to the thirties when non-conform- 
ist views were so extremely dangerous. No doubt it is the release from these 
long years of frustration that has given new life to the Rekishigaku Kenkyukai 
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and has caused it to lead the way in publishing works of a revisionist nature, 
The strong Marxist slant of some of these writings may be repugnant to us, 
but they can hardly be dismissed, not only because of the very real contribu- 
tion which they can make to our understanding of Japanese history but because 
of the outstanding position of the school which they represent in post-war 
Japan. 

This book, though printed in 1949, is based on a lecture series presented 
by the members of the Rekishigaku Kenkyfkai at the University of Tdkyd in 
1946. Eight lectures of uneven quality are included, either in revised state or 
as verbatim transcripts. They are of interest both for the new light that they 
shed on Japanese history and for what they reveal about the wartime thinking 
of the Japanese historians and trends in post-war historical research. A most 
useful feature of this book is its appended annotated bibliography of works on 
Japanese social, economic and intellectual history. This section is invaluable 
as a reappraisal of pre-war Japanese scholarship and as a guide to wartime 
and post-war historical literature. 

The first essay by Nezu Masashi MHiEX , “Genshi Nihon no keizai to 
shakai’? iG H 4 OF L Ft @ (Economy and society of primitive Japan), at- 
tacks pre-war students of primitive Japan for their overly technical archaeo- 
logic. approach or for having subverted their work to nationalistic purposes, 
Nezu would have such students adopt the viewpoint of the modern anthropolo- 
gist so as to reconstruct not merely the material culture of the past but the 
economy and the social structure as well. 

Following the recent work of Kiyono Kenji ji 2a##-K , Nezu believes the first 
human inhabitants of Japan arrived via Siberia during the second millennium 
B.C. These people were the direct ancestors of the modern Japanese and were 
not linked to the modern Ainu. They were at the neolithic stage of develop- 
ment, their economy being largely a foodegathering one, though some sort of 
rudimentary agriculture may have been practiced. Their society was an undif- 
ferentiated primitive communalism. Nezu believes social stratification ap- 
peared in Japan only as a result of the introduction of new means of produc- 
tion, namely the use of metal and the cultivation of rice. And since these in- 
novations were introduced from the continent, Japanese society did not undergo 
the normal evolution from a neolithic to a bronze using society. Rice culture, 
entering Japan during the first century B.C., quickly made its impact on Japa- 
nese society. The increased production of foodstuffs made possible the ac- 
cumulation of private wealth and created a population surplus which could be 
exploited by the wealthy. A nobility emerged, and later, small tribal states. 

The next stage of social development was brought about by the introduction 
of the use of iron, sometime during the third century A.D. The dolmen burial 
mounds characteristic of this period tell the story of a much more advanced 
civilization. Now the nobility, by monopolizing the use of iron, was able to 
add to its wealth and military power, Great rulers appeared, who through con- 
quest enlarged their landed properties and conscripted thousands of laborers 
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to toil on their masters’ gigantic graves, Eventually, probably at the end of 
the fourth century, there emerged in Yamato a paramount power. Nezu believes 
that this group had its origins in the Yamato plain rather than in northern 
Kytsht, and he identifies the mythical Takamagahara (Plain of High Heaven) 
with Yamato. The emergence of the Imperial clan was thus the natural outcome 
of the organic growth of Japanese society. Being the wealthiest landowning 
group, with the most powerful military force in the Japanese islands, it was 
able to assert its hegemony over the other clans. Its final ascendency was 
accomplished by the creation of a religious rationalization of its military con- 
quests, in other words the perfection of the ‘tFounding Myth’’ and the elabo- 
ration of the system of ‘Political Shintd.”’ 

Admittedly Nezu’s theory is most useful in cutting through the nationalis- 
tic dogmas which hampered a clear view of Japan’s early history in pre-war 
Japan and as an antidote for our own preoccupation with the question of the 
origin of the Japanese people. But the problems of Japan’s prehistory are too 
complex to be solved by the use of a single formula. Nezu has thus been forced 
to exaggerate the developmental process in Japanese society as against the 
possibility of external influence. Certainly the currently accepted view that 
the Yayoi pottery culture and the dolmen-iron culture represented distinct eth- 
nic invasions of the Japanese islands cannot be so lightly dismissed, nor can 
the possibility that these invasion waves accounted for the rigid social strati- 
fication of early Japan be ignored. 

The next three lectures deal with Japanese feudalism. The first of these by 
Ishimoda Tadashi & RHE , ‘‘Chisei seiritsushi no ni san no mondai” ttm 
i #2 OD — =O, (Two or three problems concerning the history of the emer- 
gence of the middle ages), poses a number of fundamental questions about the 
origin of feudalism in Japan. Why was it that Japan of all Asiatic countries 
developed a feudal structure akin to that of the European Middle Ages? In 
particular, why did Japan leave China behind at the stage of ‘‘Asiatic Des- 
potism?’’ Ishimoda suggests that the answer is to be found in the social and 
economic development of the Japanese village and in the Kantd frontier. In 
Japan as in Europe the feudal age saw the shift of cultural vitality from the 
former imperial capital to the frontier and the spread of new patterns of social 
organization originating at the local level. Ishimoda believes a comparison of 
the medieval Japanese and Chinese village would indicate why the two coun- 
tries developed so differently. In China the relationship between landed gen- 
try and peasant never became that of feudal warrior to serf. 

Hayashi Motoi ## in his essay “Nihon hdken shakai no k6zd’’ H4 
Ett OME (The structure of Japanese feudal society) goes more deeply 
into the meaning of the feudal land system. Basing his argument on the work 
of Matsumoto Shinhachird} #497 /\8h , he finds the key to the development of 
the feudal relationship in the nanushi, the small freeholder of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. These nanushi grew up outside of the banden (public domain) 
system. They were heads (kachd) of large extended families, whose households 
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each utilized the labors of a number of slaves. The great shoen (manors) of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries resulted from a process of interaction be- 
tween the local nanushi and the court or ecclesiastical estate owners (ryds biz). 
The nanushi, in order to maintain his control over the cultivators and to pro- 
tect himself from the authority of the central government, allied himself with 
the court nobility and took up the function of local estate manager (shdkan). 

By the twelfth century the nanushi had undergone considerable metamorpho- 
sis. First of all he had become a warrior; the area of his influence was now 
approximately the size of a village, and the productive base upon which he 
lived had improved. His former slaves were now partially emancipated, work- 
ing land as hig serfs. It was this petty landowner who became the bushi 
(knight) of the feudal period. As the power of the central government and the 
court nobles declined, these nanushi-bushi grouped themselves into military 
cliques and thereby laid the foundation of the Kamakura government. In the 
Kamakura system they became known as jitd (land stewards), 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the nanushi underwent further 
transformation. Some grew extremely wealthy and powerful. Their lands be- 
came so extensive that it was necessary to divide them among family mem- 
bers or close followers (ienoko) as fiefs (chigydchi). Such was the origin of 
the great landed lords (sdryé or shugo) of the Ashikaga period. By the fifteenth 
century these shugo had become further detached from the land and had emerged 
as daimy®d (feudal lords), The nanushi-bushi had left the land to become di- 
rect retainers (kashin) of the daimyé. The cultivators, no longer directly super- 
vised by the nanushi, were held in economic rather than personal relationship 
to the feudal rulers. Living in villages under their own administration, the 
peasantry gained new freedom which they demonstrated in the great peasant 
uprisings of the late Ashikaga period. 

The significance of Hideyoshi’s rise to power at the end of the sixteenth 
century was not only that he reunited Japan politically but that he reasserted 
feudal authority over the productive class. His ‘‘sword hunt’’ and land census 
literally accomplished a refeudal ization (hdkensei no saihensei HHO tant) 
of Japanese society and thereby created the peculiar village structure which 
characterized the rural life of the Tokugawa period (1600-1868), The refeudal- 
ized village saw the reappearance of the nanushi, this time as a landlord class 
within the feudal system and closely allied to a feudalistic mercantile (ton’ya) 
class, As a result the Japanese peasantry remained crushed under the weight 
of feudal legal restrictions and the tyranny of economic exploitation. 

Feudal oppression was not only economic in nature. Matsushima Eiichi 
3 R— in ‘Nihon hdken shakai no shisd” H AHR WOBA (The ideology 
of Japanese feudal society) shows that it was spiritual as well. This was es- 
pecially true of the Tok@ awa period when the intellectual atmosphere was 
excessively static and conservative. Respect for precedent and the prevalence 
of group responsibility crushed out all initiative, while the Confucian masters 
and the instructors in the terakoya (small temple schools) constantly reiterated 
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the theme of accommodation to the established order and contentment with 
one’s inherited lot. So strong was this pressure for conformity that even the 
natural dissidents, the bourgeoisie, could express its dissatisfaction only 
negatively, either in pursuit of pleasure or in suicide. Japan had no renais- 
sance, and it was not until the Meiji period that anti-feudal sentiment began 
to express itself. 

This brief summary indicates the extent of the new research in Japan on the 
subject of feudalism. This interest among Japanese scholars is especially 
noteworthy since we in this country are still dependent upon the overly legal- 
istic works of Asakawa for our interpretation of Japanese feudal institutions. 
It is interesting to note that not once in these essays is the term shiki (rights) 
used, Rather, the new Japanese scholars have sought to analyze feudalism from 
the bottom up, at the same time bringing into focus fundamental problems such 
as the prevalence of slavery in Japan, the nature of the nanushi and the feudal 
village, and the institutional differences between Japan and Europe. 

Lectures 5, 7, and 8 deal with the Meiji Restoration. The standard works on 
this subject in English give us little indication of the long and bitter contro- 
versy which has been carried on in Japanese academic circles over the nature 
of the Meiji Restoration. Hani Gord 7A{— HBB , one of the major protagonists in 
this debate, is represented here with a lecture entitled ‘‘Meiji ishin’’ (Meiji 
Restoration) in which he analyzes the pre-war schools of thought on the sub- 
ject. These he says were four: (1) the officially accepted school which main- 
tained that the restoration occurred under imperial leadership, (2) the school 
which emphasized the role of the lower class samurai, (3) the school that 
stressed the decay of feudal economy, and (4) the historical materialists. Hani 
dismisses the first of these by saying that the so-called ‘‘restoration’’ move- 
ment was merely a by-product of more fundamental forces operating below the 
surface. These forces, he feels, were only partially explained by the schools 
to which he gives second and third place, for the anti-feudal reforms carried 
out by the Meiji leaders did not necessarily emanate from the class desires of 
the lower samurai, and the decay of Tokugawa economy did not have to lead to 
capitalism. Hani believes that only the materialist school was able to utilize 
all of the historical facts and grasp the real cause underlying the Meiji Res- 
toration. Unfortunately he does not elaborate upon the deep split within this 
school between the Kéza ### and Rdnd 3# factions. As one of the chief col- 
laborators in the Nihon shibonshugi hattatsushi koza RARAKERHER BE 
(Lectures on the development of Japanese capitalism. Noro Eitard 83% AR 
editor. Tokyo, 1932-33), Hani adheres to his views expressed in that work and 
maintains that the basic motive force for the Restoration is to be found in the 
lower classes, the peasantry and the propertyless urban population. He be- 
lieves that it was their restlessness which forced through the revolutionary 
changes of 1868. These classes, though politically immature, were neverthe- 
less rapidly developing leadership and a modern ideology. Thus the Restora- 
tion might well have taken on the aspect of a proletarian revolution had not 
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the samurai leaders, in alliance with the capitalistic interests, taken over and 
staged a counter revolution. In the end, therefore, Japan entered a capitalist 
stage of economic development burdened with a number of political and social 
feudal carry-overs. 

What some of these carryeovers were is discussed by Furushima Toshio 
HS Bue in his essay ‘Nihon ndgyd no hdkensei’” HAMPOLHMtE (Feudal 
characteristics of Japanese agriculture). Going back to the Tokugawa village, 
Furushima points out the rigid distinction which developed between the prop- 
ertied peasant (hombyakushé 4 RA x ) and the propertyless peasant (mizunomi 
k# ). The relationship between these two classes was essentially that of 
landlord to tenant but carried strong social and political overtones. Since the 
landlord class built up its holdings of newly reclaimed land in strategic areas 
which gave control of the water supply and access to woodlands, it acquired 
unusual power over the rest of the village. Between the landlord and tenant 
there grew up a large number of feudalistic personal relationships of control 
and dependence. These were carried over into the Meiji period and even pro- 
tected by the policy of the Meiji government. 

Otsuka Hisao ARR AKE , in his lecture ‘'Kindai shihonshugi no tokushitsu” 
Ut RE AERO RHA (The special characteristics of modern capitalism), develops 
the thesis that the stagnation of Japan’s agrarian society was the basic reason 
that there did not develop the type of democraticecapitalistic society exempli- 
fied by England and the United States. Otsuka distinguishes two types of 
capitalistic societies in the world, those like England and America where 
capitalism was the normal outcome of the growth of a strong, free middle class, 
and those forced to adopt a capitalistic economy by the pressure of outside 
forces. This second type would include most other European states. The key 
to England’s success was the early emancipation of the peasantry. The other 
European states were forced by England’s example to impose capitalistic ma- 
chinery upon a still feudal social and economic base. The result was a state- 
sponsored, artificial industrial growth. Japan is naturally of this second va- 
riety, since she was forced in self-defence to adopt a level of production for 
which she was not fully prepared. Meiji society, then, was characterized by 
capitalism superimposed upon a feudal absolutist base. 

Undoubtedly these three essays will draw the most criticism from students 
of modern Japanese history. Hani’s rather dogmatic interpretation of the Meiji 
Restoration and Otsuka’s sweeping generalizations concerning the develop- 
ment of capitalism are open to qualification. But it would be unfair to expect 
more of these works than what they purport to be=lectures of a general and 
interpretative nature. As such, they provide a number of stimulating ideas and 
show a command of historical detail and a familiarity with Japanese and Euro- 
pean institutions matched in the West only by E. H. Norman. 

I have deferred discussion of the sixth lecture because it stands by itself in 
content as well as quality. Maruyama Masao’s #5 ‘‘Meiji kokka no shisd”’ 
BAIA © BAB (The ideology of the Meiji state) is a work worthy of separate 
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and fuller review, for in it he has discussed many of the problems which are 
currently troubling Western students of Meiji politics. Furthermore he is the 
least affected by rigid materialist theories. Maruyama finds in the Meiji period 
two dominant political drives, one the desire for popular rights (minken), the 
other the pressure for national rights (kokken), The first is sometimes (and I 
believe erroneously) referred to as the democratic or liberal movement, the 
other refers to the trend toward nationalism and political absolutism. Maruyama 
divides the politicaleintellectual history of the Meiji period into three phases: 
(1) the period up to 1881, (2) the interval between 1881 and 1895, and (3) the 
period following 1895, Up to 1881 the minken and kokken movements were come 
pletely fused. The new state was struggling for survival, simultaneously carry- 
ing out reforms at home and building up its strength to meet the threat from 
abroad, Even the most ardent reformist was a patriot, and every patriot real- 
ized that national strength rested in domestic reform. This explains the puz- 
zling vacillation between liberalism and jingoism demonstrated by so many of 
modern Japan’s early leaders. Up to 1881 the Meiji government was almost 
impartially concerned with advancing programs of a minken or kokken nature. 

In 1881 Okuma was driven from the government and the minken ideals were 
repudiated by the remaining leaders. The government, while giving public ex- 
pression to liberalism, began the authoritarian structure which revealed itself 
in the Constitution of 1889 and the Imperial Rescript on Education. A second 
turning point came in 1895 with the conclusion of the war with China. Victory 
over China was disastrous to the popular rights movement. During the war the 
opposition parties had sold out to the government, while after victory many 
liberal leaders saw nothing further to strive for. The minken movement was 
thus nearly extinguished, leaving only the socialists to continue the fight. On 
the other hand the war brought a surge of nationalistic fervor which trans- 
formed the kokken forces into virulent imperialists. It is from this point that 
Maruyama dates Japan’s modern tragedy; flushed with victory, Japan began to 
play the part of a world power before her time. The discrepancy between in- 
ternal reform and military expansion spelled defeat in 1945. 

The volume closes with a bibliographical essay (pp. 293-340) prepared by 
Matsushima Eiichi and Nagahara Keiji a/R Bf— . Here more clearly than in the 
lectures is depicted the new face of Japanese historical studies. One notes a 
touch of iconoclasm in the way in which the compilers have dismissed as in- 
adequate standard works of the pre-war period. Nishida Naojird’s 4H @ —&5 
important Nibon bunkashi josetsu HAZCILRAFR (Introduction to the cultural 
history of Japan, 1931) is not specifically mentioned. Takigawa Masajiré’s 
fi /\\Bx AS previously standard Nihon shakaishi W >it ## (Social history of 
Japan, 1929) is criticised for its static treatment of Japanese society. The 
works of Ono Takeo seem definitely to have been superseded by those of Furu- 
shima. Besides those represented by lectures in this book, the bibliography 
introduces a number of promising new scholars whose names are yet unfamiliar 
in this country. The following four stand out: Matsumoto Shinhachiro (early 
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feudalism), Nakamura Kichiji #A{H}q (late feudalism), Miyamoto Mataji 
BARR (history of commercial organization), and Aruga Kizaemon #& & A@#F4 
(social structure). 


JOHN WHITNEY HALL 
University of Michigan 


A Grammar of Formal Written Japanese. By W. P. LEHMANN and LLOYD 
FAUST. Supplement: Kokuji. By R. P. ALEXANDER. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Volume V, 
x, 153, 31. 


This is a very scholarly performance, which admirably carries out its 
author’s purpose. This purpose, in their own words, is as follows: 
This grammar has been written as a practical description of one of the styles of modern 
Japanese which is relatively restricted in use. It is based on a large number of official 
Japanese documents and communications; consequently, that use of this style is 
stressed rather than its use for scientific or artistic materials. In the schools of Japan 
it is taught only after the essentials of the colloquial have been mastered. We therefore 
presuppose a knowledge of colloquial Japanese for users of this grammar. 


Actually this book should have a somewhat wider appeal than its authors 
here claim for it, as it includes a short but eminently useful chapter on the 
Epistolary Style; an appendix on “Japanese Forms of Borrowings from Eng- 
lish’’; and a supplement on Kokuji by R. P. Alexander. This last is a study of 
two hundred and forty-eight characters, usually not found in Chinese writing, 
and apparently invented in Japan. Over fifty of these are not listed in Ueda’s 
‘‘Daijiten’’ or in any other easily available dictionary, thus making this sup- 
plement a very valuable reference. 

The main body of the book is based on a study of how the formal written 
style actually is used, and not on any grammarian’s ideas of what is strictly 
**correct.”’ It therefore very properly emphasizes the variations of the formal 
written style from the ordinary “‘literary’’ written language, as well as fromthe 
colloquial. The special peculiarities usually found in military documents, 
etc., are also pointed out. 

One of the most useful portions of the book is the thirty-page chapter on 
post-positions and conjunctions. In addition to the use of a number of classical 
particles not found in the colloquial, formal written style is characterized by 
the common use as particles of (1) stereotyped verbal phrases and (2) nouns 
specialized in meaning. It would be manifestly impossible to list them all 
without turning the book into a dictionary rather than a grammar, but the most 
important ones are listed and discussed, well indexed, and available for ready 
reference, These lists are invaluable for students, as many of the formal writ- 
ten style uses are not given in the colloquial dictionaries usually available. 

The two chapters on the forms of the verb and the uses of these forms are 
adequate—in many ways excellent=but they give the impression of being 
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planned to teach how to write the formal written style rather than how to read 
it. The arrangement makes it rather difficult for a beginner to look up any 
particular form that is unfamiliar to him. A great deal of unnecessary effort 
could be avoided if all verb suffixes were listed in the general index. One can 
only hope that this improvement will be made in the next edition. 

The final conclusion is that this book is a ‘‘must’’ for all serious students 
of the formal written style. But one word of warning may be necessary, namely, 
that no student should attempt to use it merely for reference, without reading 


it through from beginning to end. If he does read it through and study it, he 
will be rewarded for the time spent. 


H. G. HENDERSON 
Columbia University 


A Bibliography of Japanese Dialects. By ROBERT H. BROWER. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1950. University of Michigan Center for 
Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Series, Number 2. ix, 75. $2.00. 


Bibliographic Materials in the Japanese Language on Far Eastern Archeology 
and Ethnology. By RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY, with JOHN B. CORNELL 
and EDWARD NORBECK. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950. 
University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Se- 
ries, November 3. vii, 74. $2.25. 


These two volumes, compiled under the editorship of Professor Joseph K. 
Yamagiwa, constitute Numbers 2 and 3 of the Bibliographical Series of the 
Center for Japanese Studies at the University of Michigan. This series, as the 
editor puts it, ‘thas for its main purpose the listing and evaluating of the major 
Japanese works pertaining to the humanities and social sciences, particularly 
as they deal with Japan and the areas immediately adjacent to Japan.’’ And 
they ‘‘are to serve as an introduction to the native research materials in the 
several disciplines and hence as an aid to research for teachers and stu- 
dents.... The authors have also attempted to indicate the American libraries 
at which each item may be found.’’ He also suggests that ‘‘scholars and li- 
brarians will perhaps find that several bibliographies in this series will serve 
as useful guides to buying programs which they may wish to initiate.’’ 

A growing number of scholars and students in this country who acquired a 
knowledge of the Japanese language during and since World War II have long 
felt a need of such bibliographies. The editors and authors of this series there- 
fore are to be congratulated on making these available to them. 

A Bibliography of Japanese Dialects contains 995 listings of Japanese books 
and articles on dialects and dialect study. These books and articles are cata- 
logued geographically from north to south. Works of general treatment for Japan 
are given in the first section, and those of general treatment for the nine dis- 
tricts are listed before those for the prefectures grouped under them. In addi- 
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tion, the volume contains two appendices. The first of these gives a list of 
Japanese periodicals devoted entirely or partially to the study of dialects; the 
other gives the publishers of the books presented. 

The reviewer regrets that the compiler did not have the opportunity to check 
with ‘‘Kank6 hégen shomoku’’ and ‘‘Hdgen ronbun mokuroku: hoi’’ compiled by 
Tdjo Misao, the leading Japanese scholar of the native dialects. Another im- 
portant standard work omitted is ‘‘Kdgohéd bekki’’ (Supplementary Notes on 
Colloquial Usage) edited by Otsuki Fumihiko for Kokugo Chésa linkai (Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of the National Language). 

The Chinese and Japanese characters are beautifully and carefully written, 
but the Chinese character ‘'K3’’ # in the name Hoshina K®dichi (see 15) is in- 
correct. However, the same character in the name appearing after the numbers 
151, 152, 153 is reproduced correctly. The central Honsht district facing the 
Japan Sea is listed under its old name, i.e., ‘‘Hokuroku,’’ in the table of con- 
tents and under its new one, i.e., ‘‘Hokuriku,’’ on page 31. 

Generally speaking, the English translations of the Japanese titles are cor- 
rect, but in some cases are too literal and in others too free. The translation 
of words frequently used (e.g., ‘‘kefikyi’’; ‘‘chdsa’’; etc.) varies from time to 
time. These inconsistencies, it is hoped, will be corrected in future volumes. 

Bibliographic Materials in the Japanese Language on Far Eastern Arche- 
ology and Ethnology. This bibliography is divided into eleven sections as 
follows: I. Journals and Serial Publications; II. Bibliographies; III. Glossaries 
and Dictionaries; IV. General Anthropology; V. Japanese Archeology; VI. 
Japanese Ethnology; VII. Ainu Ethnology; VIII. Ryikyd Ethnology; IX. Formosa; 
X. Micronesia; XI. Continental Asia. 

It has a total listing of 1063 titles, and one appendix which gives a list of 
publishers of the books and periodicals catalogued. A short introductory note 
accompanies each of the eleven sections giving useful information pertaining 
to the subject or region under consideration. 

The system of Romanization used is that of the Hepburn while the system 
used in the second number follows the Nipponeshiki. The translation of most of 
the titles are with some exceptions faithfully rendered. The Chinese and Japa- 
nese characters in this volume are written in larger and clearer style than those 
in Number 2 but not so carefully and beautifully executed. There are also a 
number of errors. The more serious of these are the characters for ‘‘Toru # 
(sic)’’ in the name ‘‘Nagai Téru’’ (302); ‘Ka’? §& in ‘*Kakoi Kaichird’’ (380); 
and ‘*be’’ # in ‘‘Yamabe Yasunosuke’’ (617). 

Other errors noted are ‘“‘toketemism’’ for ‘‘totemism’’ (95); ‘tshomin’’ for 
**shomin’’ (306); ‘‘changing’’ for ‘‘abnormal (hentai)’’ (318); pen name used 
for **Yukichi’’ (318); mistranslation of ‘*‘saihd”’ (syn. “‘chdsa’’) (346), (369); 
**Aind”’ for ‘*tAinu’’ (579); ‘civilization (bunmei)’’ for ‘‘culture (bunka)’’ 


(676); etc. 


HENRY S. TATSUMI 
University of Washington 
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The Road to Pearl Harbor. The Coming of the War between the United States 
and Japan. By HERBERT FEIS. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950. xii, 365 p. $5.00. 


We now have four different books, written from the sources, from which to 
draw conclusions respecting the immediate origins of the war.’ Mr. Feis’s 
work differs considerably from its predecessors in that it is an analysis of 
both Japanese and American policies between the years 1937 and 1941. 
Through sources not hitherto available, he is able to hold up to the reader a 
double mirror in which the problems and issues as viewed first in Tokyo and 
then in Washington may be studied. Differences of opinion and conflicts over 
policies that took place within the governments of both countries are given 
close attention, and decisions taken in Tokyo are made to synchronize with 
measures decided upon in Washington. Because of this breadth and thorough- 
ness of treatment, Mr. Feis’s book will undoubtedly be without a peer for some 
time to come. 

The point of departure is the Brussels Conference, ‘ta funeral rather than a 
birth.’? Meanwhile a secret agreement attached to the Anti-Comintern Pact be- 
tween Japan and Germany in the preceding year provided for cooperation 
against Russia. Within the American government the demand for strong meas- 
ures against Japan, especially for an embargo on oil, came chiefly from the 
Treasury Department under Morgenthau, who formulated a plan for collabora- 
tion with Britain as early as July 1940, while Hull was absent at Havana. A 
draft of an executive order drawn up by Morgenthau in the following December 
and providing for the freezing of funds was so worded that, if signed by the 
President, ‘Morgenthau would become the works, Hull the front’? of American 
foreign policy. Of the Japanese-German alliance of the preceding September 
Hull took the view that it meant that Japan would soon strike southward 
against Indo-China; but, supported by Welles and Maxwell Hamilton against 
Hornbeck and Norman Davis, the secretary insisted on caution. One immediate 
effect of the Tripartite Pact, however, was the opening in November 1940 of 
staff talks with the British regarding strategic cooperation between the two 
powers in the Far East. Germany in the meantime tried her hand at mediating 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Japanese; but the Chinese united with the 
British, Australians and Dutch in urging Washington to join with them in eco- 
nomic action against Japan. Ambassador Nomura’s mission to Washington dur 
ing the ensuing year is given full attention, and the reader is left with the im- 
pression that Nomura had some influence in delaying the American decision, 
reached by July 23 after long hesitation and internal division of opinion, to 


1The other three are: This is Pearl! (New York, 1947) by Walter Millis; Pearl Harbor, 
The Story of the Secret War (New York, 1947) by George Morgensterne; and President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of the War 1941 (New Haven, Conn., 1948) by Charles A. 
Beard. Millis’s volume is an interesting and fair-minded, but incomplete narrative of 
the diplomatic crisis of 1940-41, into which much pertinent material descriptive of the 
American domestic scene is woven. The other two books are dedicated to a guilt 
thesis, with particular respects paid to President Roosevelt. 
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freeze Japanese funds. Whether the freezing order of July 26 meant a complete 
embargo remained even then in doubt until the committee set up to administer 
the order decided the matter de facto by refusing to issue licenses. This com- 
mittee, made up of three lawyers from the State, Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments, appears in the last analysis to have decided the matter, not merely for 
the United States but for the Dutch and British as well. 

Meanwhile opinion inside the government at Tokyo remained tortured on the 
dilemma of how to use the Tripartite Pact and the Non-Aggression Pact with 
Soviet Russia. Prince Konoye urged repudiation of the Pact and an agreement 
with the United States on the basis of Japan’s having a free hand in China and 
Indo-China in exchange for a pledge of neutrality in Europe. Tojo, however, 
insisted that Germany would win and Japan would then get her chance to gain 
all she wanted, including the Russian maritime provinces. The decision to in- 
vade southern Indo-China was made on July 2 on the assumption that Germany 
would win over both Britain and Russia before the winter. The United States, 
it was hoped, would not retaliate; but to meet eventualities the Japanese army 
and navy at once began preparations for war, including practice for the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

The freezing order of July 26 caused Prince Konoye, with the support of the 
Navy, to seek a personal meeting with Roosevelt. Ambassador Grew was a 
strong advocate of such a meeting, but his recommendations on this as well as 
on other matters carried little weight in Washington. Hull, ‘‘the man of rigid 
doctrine,’’ persuaded Roosevelt against the meeting. If a compromise was to 
be reached, it had to be done before the end of November: Japan’s rivals in the 
southwest Pacific were growing steadily stronger, the economic plight of Japan 
was getting stringent, and the best months for Japanese landing operations in 
the south were October and November. The alternatives which the desperate 
Japanese faced by November were either a foreign war or a civil war. 

A number of criticisms of Mr. Feis’s book seem justified. In the reviewer’s 
judgment, he struggled for but fell somewhat short of the viewpoint of the long 
perspective. American diplomacy, we are led to believe, was at fault because 
of its rigidity. There is implied criticism of the prosiness of Hull’s successive 
notes to Tokyo, repeating abstract principles ‘‘like a litany to the very hour of 
war.’’ And Japan in 1941 could not execute a simple withdrawal from China, 
as Hull thought she should, without the direst consequences internal and ex- 
ternal. After building up evidence to justify these conclusions, the author sud- 
denly reverses himself and pronounces a sweeping ad hoc opinion against 
Japan for not capitulating to the Hull demands of November 26. To the Japa- 
nese mind, he says, compliance ‘‘amounted to national suicide.’’ Yet Feis, 
suddenly turned moralist, declares (p. 327) that this ‘‘was not a valid attitude. 
The idea that compliance with the American terms would have meant ‘extinc- 
tion’ for Japan, or so deeply hurt it that it could not guard its just interests, 
is an absurdity.... Its independence was not in peril....’’ What is this but a 
precipitate retreat to ‘‘the litany’? of Hull? Nor does Feis seem disposed to 
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question the wisdom of the American support of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment, much less to look critically at the propaganda activities of Chiang Kai- 
shek and his advocates in the United States. The American romance with 
Chiang, it would seem, deserves a chapter in a book on the coming of the war. 

The Kurusu mission is not treated objectively. Here the author has accepted 
all of Hull’s prejudices. Kurusu went to Washington to get a modus vivendi, 
one part of which was to the effect that Japan would at once withdraw from 
southern Indo-China. As an excuse for rejecting the proposition out of hand, 
Hull said that the truce would still leave Japan a member of the Axis pact. 
**To this,’’ declares Feis (p. 310), ‘‘Kurusu had no answer.”’ To this reviewer, 
a draft letter handed by Kurusu to the secretary on November 21 (Foreign 
Relations: Japan, 1931-1941, Il, 756-57) reads very much like a repudiation of 
that pact. Nor is Hull’s singular conduct during the next five days given much 
of an airing: the preparation of a note offering Japan a modus vivendi calcu- 
lated to stave off hostilities for at least three months; the preparation of a 
ten-point note intended to be delivered simultaneously with the modus vi- 
vendi proposal; the submission of the Japanese proposal and of the proposed 
American modus vivendi to the British, Australian, Dutch and Chinese envoys, 
but the failure to show them a copy of the ten-point note; the frantic appeals of 
Chiang, who conceived he was about to be deserted, and the decision of Hull 
to give up the idea of a modus vivendi. Hull’s delivery to the Japanese envoys 
of the ten-point note, coupled with a gruff rejection of a plea from Kurusu for a 
modus vivendi, closed all doors to compromise. Yet Roosevelt’s last minute 
appeal of December 6 to the Emperor was in effect a return to the modus 
vivendi. 

The book has serious faults of diction. Grammatical slips are not uncommon. 
The author has an irritating fondness for treating dependent clauses as whole 
sentences, and occasionally he resorts to slang. His figures of speech are 
sometimes brilliant, but their frequency leaves the reader with the feeling of 
their being forced. The work is a tool book primarily, if not exclusively, for 
the use of scholars, yet Feis gives the impression of making gestures in the 
direction of readers of Time magazine. One can ascertain the sources from the 
footnotes, but a bibliography would help. 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
University of Southern California 


Journey to the "'Missouri.’’ By TOSHIKAZU KASE. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. ix, 281 p. $4.00. 


An important part of the unfinished business of war is the clarification of 
the facts and issues obscured by the demands of pre-war diplomatic secrecy 
and the war-time requirements for security. The revelations of statesmen, dip- 
lomats, and military leaders, as set forth in their memoirs, serve to some ex- 
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tent to fulfill this purpose; they are also instrumental in strengthening national- 
istic self-righteousness, fomenting disillusionment, and whetting the edges of 
political axes ready for the grinding. Journey to the ‘‘Missouri’’ by Toshikazu 
Kase must be considered in this light. 

Mr. Kase’s book is unique in the literature of the vanquished; for its sur- 
prisingly frank survey of the course of Japanese aggression from the outbreak 
of the Manchurian Incident in 1931 to the surrender of the Japanese aboard the 
battleship Missouri in 1945 lends considerable weight to the Allied Powers’ 
charges of Japanese war responsibility. Because of this fact, as well as the 
author’s fervent condemnation of Japanese militarism, Journey to the ‘''Mis- 
souri’’ will undoubtedly strike a responsive chord among the American public. 
It is, however, questionable that Mr. Kase’s views are representative of Japa- 
nese opinion, for all too rarely is the self-righteousness fostered by war and 
nationalism dispelled by the simple verdict of defeat. 

The author has been a member of the Japanese Foreign Office, evidently of 
some standing, for the past twenty years. When he charges that many of Japan’s 
diplomats had no roots in their native land, he perhaps unconsciously submits 
a self-indictment. Although he was able to understand the ‘‘puritanism’”’ of 
American foreign policy, the resiliency of the British, and the cold, brutal 
methods of Nazi and Soviet realpolitik, there is little to indicate an apprecia- 
tion of the aims and hopes of Asian peoples. While condemning the adventures 
of the Japanese military in Manchuria, he reiterates the stock Japanese justi- 
fication for the move. His comments on the Chinese nationalist revolution 
would do credit to an ‘Old China Hand”’ and his faith in the potentialities of 
the Japanese-sponsored ‘*Pacific Charter’? of 1943 approaches naivete. 

Few serious students of Japanese affairs will dispute Mr. Kase’s contention 
that the tragedy of modern Japan has been inherent in her recent historical de- 
velopment and peculiar national structure. Many would also agree that the 
primary impulsion towards aggression and war was provided by the Japanese 
Army and, to a lesser extent, Navy. What many would object to is the exces- 
sive responsibility which he attempts to foist upon the military. It is conven- 
ient, of course, to whip a dead horse, but one should not ignore other evidence 
presented at the International Military Tribunal for the Far East and gloss over 
the culpability of other individuals, groups, and factions. That the Japanese 
Foreign Office was frequently cowed by blustering militarists is undeniable; 
this, however, will not satisfactorily explain the efforts of such foreign ministers 
as Hirota, Togo, Matsuoka, and Shigemitsu' to further by diplomatic means 
the expansionist projects of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Kase devotes much of his work to a depiction of the activities of the 
‘*peace party’’ in Japan, through whose efforts the decision to surrender was 
finally brought about. There is no doubt that the termination of hostilities in 
August 1945, sparing the Allied Powers the bitter costs of an assault on the 
main islands of Japan, was most fortunate. Before the attack on Pearl Harbor 


4Shigemitsu was prime minister during the war. 
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a number of influential civilian and military officials, it is clear, were opposed 
to war. Some, it would appear, objected to war as war; some possessed a deep 
feeling of friendship for the United States and Great Britain; others felt that 
Japan’s objectives could be attained by other means; and still others arrived 
at the grimly realistic conclusion that war with Japan’s great Pacific neighbor 
could end only in disaster. While, then, motives for opposition to war before 
1941 emerge fairly clearly from Mr. Kase’s book, one is left in constant doubt 
as to what the variegated opponents of war considered the ends of Japanese 
foreign policy to be. In examining the pre-war activities of the ‘‘peace party”’ 
too it is particularly difficult to understand the author’s claim that the Emperor 
could not prevent the outbreak of war but, on the other hand, that he was 
largely responsible for the final decision to surrender. 

Not until after the fall of Saipan in July 1944, and the downfall of the Tojo 
cabinet, says Mr. Kase, was the ‘“‘peace party’’ able to promote actively, 
albeit clandestinely, its program. To the ranks of the pre-war ‘peace party”’ 
were now added those who saw the handwriting on the wall. Did these men, 
however, regret the original decision on war or did they rather rue its lack of 
success? Is the fact that these men helped to terminate a war which they co- 
operated in fomenting in order to mitigate their war responsibility? 

The reviewer is especially perplexed by Mr. Kase’s assertion that Admiral 
Suzuki, who became prime minister in 1945, was a friend of the ‘peace party.” 
The evidence which the author presents seems to indicate that Suzuki worked 
constantly for the continued prosecution of the war. One is confronted with the 
conclusion that Mr. Kase has not proved his point, that Suzuki was senilemhe 
was eighty years old—and confounded war with peace, or that, like Churchill, 
he was reluctant to preside over the liquidation of His Majesty’s Empire. 

In spite of the many objections which may be raised to Mr. Kase’s theses, 
the American public needs more books like Journey to the ‘'Missouri,’’ if only 
to learn that every Japanese is not named ‘‘Tojo.’? Works like this should be 
studied with care and thought by diplomats, who all too often feel that the 
solution of international problems lies in the simple exchange of notes be- 
tween governments. If Mr. Kase has driven home any lesson worth pondering, 
it is that the danger involved in our relations with Japan before Pearl Harbor 
rested not so much in our negotiations with men of bad will but rather in the 
necessity of both Americans and Japanese to cope with Japan’s malignant 
socio-political system. 


‘HYMAN KUBLIN 
Brooklyn College 


The Occupation of Japan. Second Phase: 1948-50, By ROBERT A. FEAREY. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. xii, 239 pp. $3.00. 


The occupation of Japan has provided a fertile field for testing ideas and 
concepts of the social sciences. For the most part, the theories which the 
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Occupation applied in Japan seemed to be successful graftings on Japanese 
society, and especially so within the field of political science. It should not 
be assumed, however, that all social reforms precipitated by the Allied Powers 
will survive. Some aspects of the social planning undertaken have not fallen 
within the context of durable Japanese cultural patterns and mores. Other as- 
pects, relating more to the economy of Japan, have not been products of con- 
sidered judgment. In broad outline the shortcomings of the Occupation may be 
attributed to the following: (1) the vastness of the undertaking and the conse- 
quent employment of untrained personnel, (2) a prevailing Occupation philoso- 
phy on economic policy which, in the early stages of the Occupation failed to 
discern the relationship between economic reform and the strategic implica- 
tions of such reforms, and (3) the complexities of multi-power control at the 
level of theory. 

Fearey writes mainly of events in the Occupation during 1948-1950, thereby 
providing a supplement to Edwin M. Martin’s, The Allied Occupation of Japan, 
published in 1948, The tenor of the study is informative and objective rather 
than analytical and critical. He reveals perspective in viewing broad policy as 
well as in his more detailed examination of specific directives. 

The author appears to accept as desirable reforms the controversial purge 
and deconcentration of industry. Some modifications such as ‘‘new perspec- 
tives’’ are suggested for the former. The latter is termed an ‘‘accomplishment,”’ 
in which by the end of 1949 eighty-three Zaibatsu had been dissolved, twelve 
hundred concerns had been restricted, and thirty others designated as ‘‘exces- 
sive concentrations of economic power.’’ The author concludes that, ‘“*By and 
large it is doubtful if the democratization program would, or should, have been 
carried out much differently from the way it has been’’ (p. 100). 

Perhaps one of the more questionable aspects of the Occupation has been 
the extensive ‘‘purging’”’ of industrial leaders. Under this directive many of 
the few, able business leaders were barred from business and public life at a 
time when it was to the essential interest of the United States to rebuild the 
Japanese economy. It is significant to note that the purge order has been re- 
voked of late by General Ridgway. With respect to the deconcentration pro- 
gram, it would seem that it has operated at cross purposes with the extensive 
demand for private capital. To make corporation stock available on a wider 
scale, while laudable intrinsically, has tended overly to diversify the sources 
of needed short-supply capital, to thin out corporate reserves, and to immobi- 
lize savings for future investment. This is to say nothing of the tendency to 
create a stock speculation in Japan in a period of rapidly rising prices, a short- 
age of investment funds, and uncertain business expectations. With the ad- 
vantage of hindsight, it would have been desirable to restrict initial deconcen- 
tration to the fourteen major industrial combinations, or even to the houses of 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yasuda and Sumitomo, in order not to weaken unneces- 
sarily the capital structure. Although the Young, Dodge, and Shoup missions 
to Japan, which the author discusses in interesting detail, will prove to be of 
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future advantage to Japan, their work would have been made much easier had 
the purge and deconcentration programs not worked against early economic 
recovery. 

The author traces the development of politics with insight. The exposition 
of communism as a political force is especially noteworthy. He anticipates a 
two-party system evolving from cores centered in the Liberal and Socialist 
parties, and he views this development as hopeful and encouraging; it would 
seem that an even more encouraging development might be a two-party system 
which would evolve from the Liberal Party and the People’s Democratic Party. 
Such an evolution would incorporate into Japanese politics the kind of eco- 
nomic philosophy essential for a stable and progressive system which neces- 
sarily must be based on a foreign trade economy. Socialism, for politically 
immature peoples, would seem to be the first step toward the totalitarian pat- 
tern. The author would no doubt support this attitude, as evidenced by his ob- 
servation, ‘In Japan, where democracy is not firmly rooted, the adoption of 
socialism...would seriously handicap the growth of incipient democratic ten- 
dencies”’ (p. 75). 

This study, while somewhat unappealing to the social scientist, is worthy 
of wide reading. 


DONALD P. RAY 
George Washington University 


Time of Fallen Blossoms. By ALLAN S. CLIFTON. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. 240. $3.00. 


This book is a narrative of the author’s experience in Japan in 1946 as in- 
terpreter for the British Commonwealth Occupation Forces. He was stationed 
at Ujina, the port of Hiroshima, and his account of the atomic destruction of 
Hiroshima—the flash-bang, as the Japanese call it—emphasizes the report by 
John Hersey, for whom he was interpreter. There are enlightening and enter- 
taining passages on the love affairs of the soldiers, the black market, con- 
flicts with Formosan soldiers and Korean informers, tram and railway travel, 
supervised elections, attempts at imposing democracy, prostitutes and brothels, 
and education and textbooks. 

The author is a sensitive and poetic Australian journalist who arrived in 
Japan with the prejudices current during the war. His experiences dispelled 
these and generated a response to the friendliness, simplicity, delicacy, and 
beauty of the people similar to that of Lafcadio Hearn. He is interested in 
human beings and not in the politics of the Occupation. Though one’s general 
impression is that the narrative lacks meat, it is a serious work and the com- 
ments, on a wide range of subjects, are sound and convincing. 

The title is an appropriate expression of the author’s sympathetic attitude 
toward the Japanese; it is derived from a Japanese poem: ‘‘Many people come 
to praise the cherry trees in bloom, but they are truly kind who visit them after 
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the blossoms have fallen.’? The book is illustrated by small line drawings by 
Yoshinori Kinoshita. It is an enjoyable book. 


ALEXANDER BREDE 
Wayne University 


The Malays: a Cultural History. By RICHARD WINSTEDT. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1950. 198, 8 plates. $3.75. 


In this book of ten concise chapters, each one full of meat, the nestor of 
British Malaici has given us the fruits of his lifelong studies in the field and 
in archives. A short introductory chapter is followed by one on the origin, 
migrations and language, and this, in turn by one on Malay beliefs and religion. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the social, political, legal and economic sys- 
tems, as well as the literature, and the arts and crafts. The book ends with a 
discussion on the future of the Malays. There are two appendices, one of which 
gives the (Romanized) Malay texts cited on preceding pages, and another a 
summary of the matriarchal relationships in the communities of Central Su- 
matran (Minangkabau) origin on the Malaccan peninsula, specifically in the 
Federated State of Negri Sembilan. 

The author has limited himself to the study of the Malaccan Malays, al- 
though he concedes that in a broader sense the term Malay applies to ‘‘almost 
all the inhabitants of the Malay archipelago, Formosa and the Philippines and 
some of the tribes of Indo-China.’’ Nor does he seem to want any truck with 
the term Indonesian ‘‘which has proved acceptable to politicians of races de- 
spised by the more advanced peoples of the Malay archipelago”’ (sic!). 

The profitable reading of this condensed book presupposes a good back- 
ground-knowledge of anthropological, ethnological, legal, linguistic, and re- 
ligious terminology. The author’s none too lucid style is no help to the un- 
initiated reader. But the initiated will find the short study a valuable mine of 
authoritative information. 


M. W. SENSTIUS 
University of Michigan 


China and Tibet in the early 18th century. History of the establishment of 
Chinese protectorate in Tibet. By L. PETECH. Leiden, E. J. Brill, xi-286. 


The first half of the eighteenth century is a very important period in the 
history of Tibet. Up to this time the Chinese emperors possessed only a right 
of suzerainty dating from the period of Mongol rule in China, but they did not 
possess any real power. In 1642 Gu&Sri Khan, the chieftain of the Western Mon- 
gol tribe of the QdSots, succeeded in unifying Tibet. GuSri-Khan nominated a 
regent (sde-srid) to reside in Lhasa and to govern in his name whilst the 
Dalai-Lama only exercised the supreme religious power. But the Fifth Dalai- 
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Lama Nag-dbaf-blo-bzaf (1617-1682) gained more and more influence in the 
management of the government. In 1679 his natural son Safis-rgyas-rgya-mthso 
was appointed sde-srid and became the actual ruler of Tibet. This situation 
was not to the liking of the Lha-bzafi Khan who in 1700 inherited the rights of 
his ancestor GuSri Khan. Lha-bzafi Khan profited by the circumstance that the 
sde-srid was persona non grata at the Chinese court because of his having en- 
couraged Galdan, chief of the Dsungar kingdom in the Ili valley (for biography 
of Galdan, see Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, p. 265-8) to 
wage war against China. He obtained the support of the K’ang-hsi emperor who 
wanted to put an end to the plotting of the sde-srid with the Dsungar rulers. 
This marked the beginning of Chinese interference in Tibetan affairs. In 1710 
the Chinese protectorate was officially proclaimed, but Chinese policy towards 
Tibet varied much in the following decades and it was only in 1751 that the 
Ch’ien-lung emperor established the protectorate on lines which were to remain 
unchanged, except for some reforms effected in consequence of the Gurkha war 
of 1792, till the beginning of our century. 

We are grateful to Professor Petech for having undertaken the writing of the 
history of this period which decided the fate of Tibet for more than a hundred 
and fifty years. Much light has already been shed on the history of Tibet by 
the author in previous publications. In the present work full use is made of 
sources which were not readily accessible to former scholars writing on the 
subject. These sources are divisible into three categories: Tibetan, Chinese, 
Italian. Especially significant among the Tibetan works are the Biography of 
the Seventh Dalai-Lama, the Autobiography of the Second Tashi-Lama, the 
Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama in addition to the Biography of Pho- 
lha-nas, the chief actor in the Tibetan drama from 1728 until 1747. Since Ti- 
betan historical works are still imperfectly known, and it is mainly those deal- 
ing with the ecclesiastical history of Tibet which have been studied, the 
author’s utilization of the works enumerated is particularly noteworthy. 

The foremost Chinese sources consulted are the Shihb-lu or Veritable Rec- 
ords, and the Ch’ing-shih-kao or Draft History of the Ch’ing. These monu- 
mental works had not yet been published at the time when Rockhill, Haenis¢h. 
and Courant undertook the study of this period. Both works proved very useful 
to the author, especially for the years 1732-1751; and the great value of the 
Shib-lu for all matters pertaining to the history of the Manchu period is once 
again demonstrated. An appendix contains the author’s translation of important 
passages of the Shib-lu relating to the Dsungar invasion of Tibet in 1727-1728 
and the revolt of the last Tibetan ruler in 1750. 

The third group of sources consists of documents left by the Italian mis- 
sionaries who were in Lhasa during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
These records, many of which have never been published, were made acces- 
sible to the author in the Archives of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide. Since their point of view differs entirely from that of the Tibetan and 
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Chinese historiographers, they frequently serve as a valuable check on the in- 
formation furnished by the latter. 

These few remarks will suffice to show how much the present work depends 
upon material hitherto unused, the intrinsic value of which is enhanced by 
very careful handling and by the vivid portraits of the principal personages of 
the period treated. 


J. W. DE JonG 
Sinologisch Instituut 
Leiden 


Nikolai Mikhailovich Prjevalskii, Pervyi issledovatel prirody tsentralnoi Azii 
(Nicholas Mikhailovich Prjevalskii, First Explorer of the Natural History 
of Central Asia). By N. M. KARATAEV. Moscow, The Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1948. Pp. 281. $2.25. 


The name of N. M. Prjevalskii (1839-88) is well known in Russia as well as 
abroad. An army officer and geography teacher in his early life, Prjevalskii 
later became an explorer and it is in the latter capacity that he won world re- 
nown. His explorations in Central Asia during the second half of the past cen- 
tury placed him in the ranks of such celebrities as Humboldt, Ritter, Living- 
stone and Stanley. Between 1870 and 1873 Prijevalskii succeeded in crossing 
the Gobi desert and reached Peking. He pioneered in explorations of the Ordos 
and Ala-shan as well as the upper part of the Yangtse: later he managed to 
penetrate the forbidden land of Tibet as far as the Di Chu River. These were 
followed by further explorations in Eastern Turkestan after which he turned 
once more to Tibet. However, by order of the Dalai Lama Prijevalskii was 
forced to abandon his latest project and his curiosity now came to center upon 
the territory lying between Mongolia and Tibet. 

During these extensive journeys Prjevalskii not only managed to visit these 
little known countries of Asia, but managed to concentrate attention upon pos- 
sible contributions to science and, incidentally, this interest led him to the 
discovery of the wild camel and horse as well as other animals and plants. He 
was instrumental in initiating a school of scientists who later enriched the 
fields of geography and the natural sciences. Of his rather short span of life 
Prjevalskii dedicated a decade to tireless wanderings, covering nearly 15,000 
miles on foot or horse. This sturdy pioneer not only gave a large part of his 
life to scientific research, but served as an inspiration to a generation of stu- 
dents who continued Prjevalskii’s work in the allied fields of biology, zoology 
and botany. 

The author of this book whose untimely death prevented further research 
nevertheless succeeded in writing an admirable biography of Prjevalskii. It is 
more than a biographical sketch, for the fifteen chapters devote considerable 
attention to itineraries of his explorations, minutely analyzing the territories 
traversed, and the scientific significance of each journey. Four main journeys 
between 1867 and 1885 are discussed. The fifth expedition intended to visit 
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Lhasa was interrupted by his premature death in Karakol on November 1, 1888, 
at the age of fifty. 

Karataev’s style has the rare qualities of brevity and clarity informed with 
his deep admiration for Prjevalskii. It is regrettable that the work is not free 
of typical soviet literary banalities such as references to the ‘“‘capitalistic so- 
ciety in which Prjevalskii had lived,’” his lack of understanding of the ‘social 
relationships”’ within his environment with its ‘‘self-conflicting complexities,"’ 
his deep hatred of the “‘injustice, oppression and hypocrisy”’ which surrounded 
him. Fortunately these unavoidable fees which authors have to pay to have 
their works appear in print are not so numerous as to mar one’s reading. On the 


whole it is a lucid and fascinating account of a remarkable personality and a 
great career. 


ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
Stanford University 














NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
Prepared by JOHN WHITNEY HALL* 


All of the following material was received prior to July 1, 1951 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Japan: Postwar Oriental Studies. The following information was received 
from Professor Tatsuro Yamamoto of the Sinological Institute of Tokyo Uni- 
versity recently at Harvard on a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship. It brings 
up to date the previous report made by Professor Reischauer (FEQ, 8 [August 
1949] 458-60). 

The overall reorganization of Japanese universities is still in progress. 
But leading universities with programs in Oriental studies continue to main- 
tain approximately the same number of chairs as in prewar days. New chairs 
have been established in the government universities of Hokkaidé, Nagoya, 
and Osaka, The newly formed Aichi Daigaku (Toyohashi) is specially inter- 
ested in modern China. 

Books of the Oriental Library (Toy6 Bunk6), the former Morrison Library, 
which had been kept in wartime storage were brought back to Tokyo in 1949. 
Both it and the Seikadd Library are affiliated with the National Diet Library 
and are now open to the public. The former Imperial Library has become a 
branch of the Diet Library. 

Several institutes and associations, such as the Té-A Kenkyiajo which main- 
tained active centers of research during and before the war, have been abol- 
ished or amalgamated with others, and several new organizations have been 
established. The Academy of Oriental Culture (T5h6 Bunka Gakuin, Tokyo) 
was incorporated into the Institute for Research in Oriental Culture (Téyo 
Bunka Kenkyfdjo, Tokyo); the Institute of Oriental Culture (Téh6 Bunka Ken- 
kyijo, Kyoto) into the Institute of Humanistic and Social Sciences (Jimbun 
Kagaku Kenkyujo, Kyoto). The Research Department of the Oriental Library is 
surviving under extreme financial difficulty. Among the newly organized in- 
stitutions and societies three are of particular interest: The Institute for China 
Research (Chigoku Kenkyujo), the Oriental Research Society (Téhé Gakkai) 
and the Sinological Society of Japan (Nippon Chugoku Gakkai). 


*Readers are requested to send news of institutions or personnel to John Whitney 
Hall, Department of History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Items should 
be brief but should include full names, titles, and institutional addresses in addition 
to pertinent professional information. Please conform as closely as possible to the 
style of presentation used in this section. The 9uarterly reserves the right to edit 
such items to fit its space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material 
are: October 1, January 1, April 1, July 1. 
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Most of the main Japanese periodicals in the field of oriental studies are 
now being republished though in irregular fashion. Three new periodicals es- 
pecially dedicated to oriental studies: Téhéshi ronsd (Symposium of Oriental 
history) Tohbogaku (Eastern studies) and Ogientalica. A convenient biblio- 
graphy of postwar books and articles is contdifed in the journal Zinbun (The 
cultural sciences). 

After the war an attempt to integrate and coordinate different academic dis- 
ciplines was led by the Cultural Science Committee (now the Cultural Science 
Society, a private organization). Since 1948 an annual interdisciplinary Re- 
search Conference of Oriental Culture (Toyo Bunka Kenkyi Kaigi) has been 
sponsored by the Oriental Library, the Institute for Research in Oriental Cul- 
ture, and the Institute for China Research. In 1947, nationwide learned so- 
cieties in the eight fields of anthropology, archeology, ethnology, folklore, 
geography, linguistics, religion, and sociology, began holding an annual joint 
meeting. In 1950 they dispatched a scientific mission to Tsushima, the re- 
sults of which have just been published in a special number of Zinbun. 


The Netherlands: re-orientation of Far Eastern studies. The following report 
was received from Miss Johanna Felhoen Kraal, Department of Anthropology, 
Royal Tropical Institute. 

The transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia has had repercussions in the field 
of Far Eastern studies in Holland, One of the immediate results has been the 
suspension of the training program for civil servants and special Netherlands 
Indies law students by the Universities of Leyden and Utrecht. 

In order that the body of specialized knowledge about the Far East accumu- 
lated in the Netherlands during the past centuries should not be lost to science, 
a government committee has been set up in the Dutch Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs under the chairmanship of Dr. J. P. Bannier. This committee acts as a 
central clearing house providing technical assistance to the U.N. and the U.S. 
State Department Point Four Section. It also handles requests for experts from 
various foreign countries and supervises the work of students from under- 
developed countries who come to Holland for special study. 

Recently a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Egbert de Vries, and 
later Dr. M. W. Woerdeman, prepared plans for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Institute of Academic Studies starting in 1952. This institute will 
probably begin by offering courses in public administration and in due time 
will cover the whole field of cultural change in underdeveloped countries. In 
anticipation of this institute, the fifth yearly International Summer Course of 
the Dutch Universities (held at Leiden July 22-August 10, 1951) was given the 
title ‘‘Eastern and Western World.’’ Such topics as the origins of the tensions 
in the East, Western influences and Eastern responses, rehabilitation and the 
Point Four program were discussed. 

The Royal Institute for the Indies (Amsterdam) has expanded its scope and 
changed its name to the Royal Tropical Institute. The institute, which formerly 
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included in its range of studies Indonesia, Indo-China, India, and Arabia, has 
extended its work to other tropical regions. A specific program is being worked 
out by its new president, Dr. V. Koningsberger. The institute has previously 
sponsored professorships in the University of Amsterdam in the fields of tropi- 
cal hygiene, cultural anthropology, physical anthropology, and botany. These 
have recently been augmented by a chair for the history and development of 
the Indonesian language. The University of Amsterdam founded a chair for 
history of East Asiatic art, in 1945, which is occupied by Dr. Th. P. Galestin, 
former curator in the Institute for the Indies. Both Dr. Galestin and Dr. W. F. 
Wertheim, who succeeded Dr. B. Schrieke as professor of sociology and history 
of Indonesia (Faculty of Political Sciences), have organized their study cen- 
ters within the Anthropological Department of the institute. Apart from inci- 
dental publications in the series Mededelingen and Berichten, the institute is 
publishing a fortnightly documents pamphlet which includes selections from 
its annotated card index of important articles on tropical regions from Dutch, 
Indonesian, French, English, Swiss, Spanish, and Portuguese sources. The 
bi-monthly Indonesié was founded in 1947 as a successor to the Bulletin of 
the Colonial Institute (1938-1940, published in English in cooperation with the 
Netherlands Pacific Institute), Koloniale Studien, Indische Gids, and Kolon- 
iaal Tijdschrift which were discontinued during the war. Indonesié publishes 
articles in Dutch, English, and Indonesian. 

The University of Leyden has added new chairs in Chinese law (Dr. M. H. 
van der Valk), and Austronesian linguistics (Dr. C. D. Berg). The private 
chairs for Indonesia studies at the Utrecht State University have been dropped. 
These are in part being replaced by a program in non-Western sociology 
which will include regional studies in sociology, economics, and cultural 
anthropology. 

The Royal Institute for Languages, Geography and Ethnology (The Hague) 
dropped the remainder of its former title ‘‘of the Netherlands Indies’’ thus in- 
dicating a widening of its scope. Its journal Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en 
volkenkunde has been modernized so as to include shorter articles on a wider 
range. Monographs are being published in a separate series (Verhandelingen). 

The National Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Councils of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations were dissolved at the moment of the transfer of sover- 
eignty to Indonesia. The newly founded Netherlands Institute of International 
Affairs (The Hague, Dr. B. Vlekke, secretary general) has taken over part of 
the Council’s activities. 

As part of its activities, the Foundation for Cultural Relations between the 
Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam, and the Netherlands Antilles (Dr. J. H. A. 
Logemann, president; Dr. F. R. J. Verhoeven, director, Amsterdam) has spon- 
sored a number of sociological field studies. Among these projects have been 
those of Bernard Ijzerdraat, of the Royal Tropical Institute, for musicological 
research in Java and Bali; Father Oudejans for the study of urbanization prob- 
lems at Djakarta; Dr. Ismael for the study of the Indonesians in Surinam 
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(Dutch Guiana). The Foundation publishes a monthly review of recent cultural 
topics from the Indonesian press (Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie). 

The Indonesian High Commissioner’s office at The Hague contributes to 
Indonesian studies by publishing weekly a survey of current topics and prob- 
lems. The ethnological museums at Leyden and Rotterdam have always in- 
cluded the Far East in their studies. When Dr. S. Hofstra was appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology at Leyden and Amsterdam Universities, Dr. C. Nooteboom 
succeeded him as director of the Rotterdam museum. The latter was head of . 
the Far Eastern section at the Leyden museum. Dr. P. H. Pott, Dr. J. Keuning, 
and A. A. Gerbrands are working with the section now. 


Russia: reorganization of Oriental studies. The following information is 
taken from an article by Professor V. I. Avdiev in the Vestnik Akademii 
Naak USSR (Herald of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR), no. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1951). 

‘The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in a resolution of 
July 1, 1950, stated that the scientific work in the field of Oriental studies 
which was taking place in the institutes of the Academy of Sciences was in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The central institutions of Oriental studies—the 
Institute of Oriental Studies (Leningrad) and the Pacific Ocean Institute 
(Moscow)—in recent years did not fulfill the tasks entrusted to them and did 
not publish large monographic works on topical questions of Oriental studies. 
In particular the Institute of Oriental Studies lagged behind the contemporary 
requirements of Soviet science: its works were concentrated chiefly on an 
historical study of the ancient and mediaeval East, and also on a study of ex- 
tremely narrow philological problems. Herein were expressed the detachment— 
typical of all the work of the Institute of Oriental Studies—from topical prob- 
lems of the present, and the underestimation of those great new problems 
which recent events of world-historic significance in the life of Eastern peoples 
have set before Soviet studies of the Orient. The Soviet press and scientific 
public repeatedly pointed to these organic defects in the work of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies. The Institute, however, was not able to overcome them. 

“The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR therefore adopted 
a number of resolute measures for a radical improvement of work in the field of 
Soviet Oriental studies. The Institute of Oriental Studies was reorganized and 
transferred from Leningrad to Moscow; the Pacific Ocean Institute was liqui- 
dated, and its personnel was transferred to the reorganized Institute of Ori- 
ental Studies. Simultaneously many orientalists who had previously worked in 
various institutes of the Academy of Sciences were also transferred to this 
institute. In this way was formed a new, vigorous Institute of Oriental Studies, 
which will be able to coordinate and direct all the work in the field of Soviet 
oriental studies. Before the Institute has been put the task of concentrating 
attention principally on a scientific elaboration of the problems of modern and 
recent history, language and literature, economy, and politics of the countries 
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of the present-day East, and also national-colonial problems....In these works 
our orientalists should proceed from those most important principles contained 
in the brilliant work of J. V. Stalin, ‘Marxism and Questions of Linguistics,’ 
which have seminal significance for the development not only of linguistics 
but also of other social sciences.”” 

The Institute of Oriental Studies was further reorganized by a resolution of 
the Presidium on August 2, 1950 which divided the activities of the Institute 
into nine sections: (1) China, (2) Mongolia arid Korea, (3) Japan, (4) South- 
East Asia, (5) India and Afghanistan, (6) Iran, (7) Turkey and the Arab coun- 
tries, (8) the Soviet East and (9) Eastern manuscripts in Leningrad. With this 
new organization as a basis, Soviet orientalists have drawn up a five-year 
plan for scientific research work which embodies the following goals: (1) the 
publication of fundamental monographic works on contemporary problems of the 
East, in particular studies of such countries as Korea, Viet Nam, Malaya, 
Burma, India, Iran, and others heretofore neglected by Soviet writers; (2) the 
preparation of research materials including a small Chinese-Russian dictionary, 
a large Chinese-Russian dictionary, a Kurdish-Russian dictionary, grammars, 
and text-books of Chinese, Japanese, Mongolian, Afghan, Annamese, Turkish 
and other Eastern languages, special scientific reference books devoted to an 
integrated description of the individual Eastern countries, special catalogues 
and descriptions of the Eastern manuscripts kept in the Leningrad manuscript 
collection of the Institute; (3) the creation of a central library made up of the 
old Leningrad library and numerous other book and manuscript collections here- 
tofore scattered throughout the Soviet Union, (4) the systematic publication of 
the results of research conducted in the Institute. ‘‘The Institute proposes to 
publish important research articles in a non-periodical collection, ‘Academic 
Notes of the Institute of Oriental Studies,’ which will come out four times a 
year. The first volume of this collection, devoted to present-day India, is in 
press. Short scientific articles of a summary character, a detailed chronicle 
and a bibliography will be published in a small collection, ‘Brief Reports of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies,’ which also will come out four times a year. 
Side by side with these collections, the Institute of Oriental Studies acutely 
needs a periodical organ, a special journal, which should promote the unifica- 
tion of Soviet orientalists around the Institute and, at the same time, give them 
an opportunity to respond quickly to the topical questions of present times. In 
this magazine, which might be called ‘Problems of Oriental Studies,’ articles 
on the basic results of scientific studies should be published before they are 
published in the form of separate collections and monographs.”’ 

“In fulfilling the new, serious, crucial and complicated tasks which have 
been set before it, the Institute of Oriental Studies will have to overcome many 
difficulties. The shortage of qualified personnel in many fields of Oriental 
studies, particularly in the study of the countries of South-East Asia, is one 
of the most sizable difficulties which now stand before the Institute. There- 
fore, special attention in the work of the Institute should be given to the 
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problem of training personnel; the organization at the Institute of special 
graduate programs in Oriental studies leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees; careful selection of the people who will be trained as specialists on 
the Orient; correct organization of the work of candidates for Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees ensuring a firm mastery of Marxist-Leninist methodology, 
serious study of Eastern languages, and a well thought out choice of subjects 
and dissertations.”’ 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE STUDIES IN FRANCE * 


Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes: The courses in Chinese 
and Japanese at this school cover a period of three years with an examination 
at the end of each year. Students are also required to take three-year courses 
in the Geography and History of the Far East. Successful candidates receive 
at the end of the third year the diploma of the School, which is equivalent to 
one certificate for the licence at the Sorbonne. Chinese was taught by Rolf 
Stein (professor), who has just resigned from this position, and Mrs. Lin Li- 
wei (lecturer), widow of Lin Li-kuang. Attendance at these courses reached 
more than 100 regular students. Japanese is taught by Ch. Haguenauer (pro- 
fessor) and Mr. Naito (lecturer). Professor R. Grousset teaches the Geography 
and History of the Far East. Mme. C. Meuvret-Renié is in charge of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese collections. 


College de France: Professor P. Demiéville succeeded Professor H. Mas- 
pero to the Chair of Chinese Language and Literature. The subjects of his 
courses for 1950-51 were “Chang Hsiieh-ch’éng and the Chinese Conception 
of History,’’ and ‘*Translation with Commentaries of the ‘Autumn Waters’ of 
Chuang-tzi.”” Professor E. Gaspardone, who succeeded J. Przyluski to the 
Chair of History and Philology of Indo-China, gave courses on ‘‘The Countries 
of the South and China of the Later Han and of the Three Kingdoms Period’’ 
and on ‘‘The VIth Stele of Lam-so’n.’’ The course on ‘‘Civilizations of the 
Far East’’ was omitted this year since Professor Paul Mus was at Yale Uni- 
versity on leave. The Chair of Professor Pelliot was abolished. 


Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne: In the “Section Philologie”’ 
Professor Demiéville has a course on ‘‘Buddhist Philology.” In the ‘‘Section 
des Sciences Réligieuses’’ Rolf Stein was nominated ‘‘Directeur d’Etudes”’ 
to the Chair of ‘‘Religions de Chine et Haute Asie.’’ The aim of his course 
is to make comparative studies between North China and its neighbors (from 
Tibet to Siberia). His course for the year 1950-51 was on ‘‘Tours et Caves, 
Notions de Saintété et de Majesté’’ and for the year 1951-52 he will lecture on 
“Concepts réligeux des voisins du Nord et de 1’Ouest de la Chine,’’ accord- 


ing to Chinese texts. Professor Ch. Haguenauer is conducting a course on the 


*This report was prepared by Mrs. Lea Kisselgoff-Mering former student of Pro- 
fessors Granet, Pelliot and Maspero, now research associate at the Chinese History 
Project (University of Washington and Columbia University). 
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**Religions of Japan.’’ In the Tibetan field, Professor Jacques Bacot is no 
longer teaching; Mlle. Marcelle Lalou has a course on the commentaries of the 
Bon texts from Pelliot’s collections. ‘The Religions of South East Asia’’ are 
taught by Professor Paul Levy. 


Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Sorbonne: The Institute offers a two- 
year course in different fields of Chinese civilization, at the end of which the 
students passing the final examination receive a diploma. The courses here 
prepare the student for the “‘Certificat de Civilisation Chinoise’’ which is re- 
quired for the licence. The Institute has a fairly good library: an extensive 
Chinese collection (over 100,000 volumes, including a very large collection of 
gazeteers and ts’ung-shu), and small Mongol and Tibetan collections. For the 
past year there were about 50 registered students, of whom 20 were Chinese, 
The courses for the year 1950-51 were: R. des Rotours, Introduction to the 
History of Chinese Religions; E. Balazs, Translation and Explanation of Trea- 
tise on Economics of the Sui Shu, Translation of the Imperial Annals of Kao- 
tsu from the Shih Chi and Han Shu; Nguyen Pho, Chinese Literature: Themes 
and Symbols; Mme. Lin Li-wei, Translation and Explanation of Classical Texts: 
Méng-tzd; J. Escarra, Conception and Sources of Chinese Law; G. Dubarbier, 
History of Contemporary China: Diplomacy of China from 1920 to 1940. 


Centre d’ Etudes Sinologiques de Pekin, sponsored by the University of Paris: 
Max and Odile Kaltenmark are working in the field of Taoism and folklore; A. 
Rygaloff on Chinese linguistics and phonetics and Mongol and Tungus lan- 
guages; R. Ruhlmann on Chinese literature and theater. Besides the numerous 
indices, the Centre has published a magnificent Corpus des pierres sculptés 
des Han, 


Ecole du Louvre has two courses on Oriental Art: History of the Arts of the 
Far East by J. Buhot and Archeology and Arts of the Indies by Ph. Stern. 


Musée Guimet: The head curator R. Grousset has just published La Chine et 
son Art (Plon 1951); The curator is Ph, Stern; Assistants are Jeannine Auboyer, 
Odette Monod, Antoinette Hauchecorne (who is now at Harvard on a Rockefeller 
fellowship); The head librarian is Mme. Esther Lévy. 

All the collections from the Department of Asiatic Arts in the Louvre have 
been transferred to the Musée Guimet. Thus all the paintings from Tun-huang 
brought by Pelliot are now in one place. The Grandidier collection of Chinese 
porcelain has been put on exhibit and is again open to the public. Among 
numerous new acquisitions there are many objects of the Han period. 


Musée Cernuschi: Associate Curator Vadime Elisseef is at present in Tokyo 
at the Maison Franco-Japonaise; Mlle. Madeleine David, assistant, is also in 
charge of the Chinese collections at the Musée Guimet. 


Bibliotheque Nationale: The librarian in charge of the Chinese Collection, 
Mme. R. Guignard, is working on a descriptive catalogue of illustrated Chinese 
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manuscripts from the Pelliot expedition. M. J. Gernet is preparing for publica- 
tion a catalogue of the Chinese manuscripts from Tun-huang. 

French Sinology suffered a great loss in the sudden death of Professor 
Edouard Mestre, which occurred in September 1950. A close collaborator of M. 
Granet, Professor Mestre was teaching ‘Religions of Indo-Chine’’ at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes and was an active member of the Sociological 
Society. While very few publications of his had appeared, he left a tremendous 
amount of collected material and unfinished manuscripts on the folklore and 
legends of the populations of Southern China, particularly those of the Dog 
P’an-hu, the ancestor of the Man people. Rolf Stein, a former student of Pro- 
fessor Mestre, is taking charge of these manuscripts and is preparing them 
for publication. 

Professor Demiéville’s latest book Le Concile de Lhassa, une Controverse 
sur le Quiétisme entre Bouddhistes de l’Inde et de la Chine will be out soon 
as volume VII of the Bibliothéque de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. 

Professor Ch. Haguenauer’s work on Trois études sur la linguistique japo- 
naise is in preparation. 

Rolf Stein is working on the Tibetan epic of Gesar for his doctorate; this 
thesis will also include a critical edition of one of the Tibetan texts of this 
epic. He is also preparing for publication Professor Granet’s manuscript Le 
Roi Boit, which was left in very incomplete form. His article, ‘‘Mi-fiag et Si- 
hia, géographie historique et légendes ancestrales’’ will appear in the next 
Bullétin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, a volume dedicated to the 
50th anniversary of the School. 

Etienne Balazs is preparing a Histoire des institutions de la Chine jusqu’au 
xIVe siécle to be published by Presses Universitaires, annotated translations 
of the ‘Treatise on Economics’”’ of the Sui Shu (chap. 24), and of the ‘*Treatise 
on Laws and Punishments’’ of the Chin Shu (chap. 30). He is also writing a 
short history of China for the series Que Sais-je. 

Mme. N. Nicolas-Vandier, who is at present the head of the Centre d’ Etudes 
Orientales at the University of Montreal (partly sponsored by the French govern- 
ment), is finishing her doctor’s thesis for the University of Paris on History of 
the Painting—Hua Shih by Mi Fei, with an introduction on Chinese Aesthetics. 
Her article on ‘Pensée Chinoise et Taoisme’’ appeared in Etudes Asiatiques 
IV, 1950. Another article, ‘tLe théme de la souverainété dans |’histoire 
légendaire de la Chine’’ will appear in the next issue of the same periodical. 
She is preparing an article ‘‘Note on an Illustrated Manuscript from Tun-huang.’’ 

Among the promising young Sinologues three names should be mentioned: 
Bernot, Soymié (South China), and J. Gernet. Mr. Gernet was formerly with the 
Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient and is now attached to the Centre de la 
Recherche Scientifique; his special field is Buddhism, and his article ‘*Bio- 
graphie du Maitre Cheu-houei (Shih-hui)’’ appeared in the Journal Asiatique 
CCXXXIX, 1, 1951. All three were active organizers of the Annual Conference 
of Junior Sinologues which was held in Paris July 1-7. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Asia: Asian Quarterly of Culture and Synthesis, a new quarterly, edited by 
M. René de Berval, 93 Rue D’Ormay, Saigon, Vietnam, began publication in 
March, 1951. It will endeavor by means of editorials, essays, articles and 
notes, both critical and documentary, to present a symposium of Oriental art, 
religion, philosophy and culture. Representative authors from many countries 
and authorities on every aspect of Asian studies are being asked to contrib- 
ute articles. 


Brooklyn College. Two new courses, History of the Civilization of China 
and Far Eastern International Relations, are now offered in the Graduate 
School by Dr. Hyman Kublin of the History Department. 


Bryn Mawr College has received the Far Eastern collection of its gifted 
Sinologue alumna, Helen Burwell Chapin (who died in 1950). The collection 
includes a private library as well as paintings, calligraphy, Korean ceramics, 
textiles, and miscellanea ranging from Han bronzes to modern folk arts. The 
library comprises more than 300 Chinese titles printed before the Republic, 
centering particularly around Buddhism, poetry, and painting. There are about 
100 old Korean books, including handsome royal editions. The Japanese sec- 
tion, mostly modern, deals particularly with Buddhism, the fine arts, and 
Korean history and culture. 

Through its Department of History of Art, Bryn Mawr offers a full year under- 
graduate course in the art of the Far East, taught by Professor Alexander 
Soper. At the graduate level a seminar is offered every year in the same field. 
Dr. Soper is seeing through the press a translation of one of the classic his- 
tories of Chinese painting, the late eleventh century T’u-hua Chien-wen Chih 
by Kuo Jo-hsu, and is writing survey histories of the architectures of China 
and Japan to be published as parts of volumes on the arts of those countries, 
by the Pelican Press in England. 


University of California, Berkeley. Korean Summer Program: Due to the ill- 
ness of Professor Sueji Umehara, Kyoto University, Mr. Kyoichi Arimitsu, 
former student of Professor Umehara at Kyoto, gave the courses in Korean art 
and archaeology. Mr. Arimitsu served on the faculties of Keijo University, 
Korea, Kyoto University, and the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Modern Japan Studies: The Institute of East Asiatic Studies is receiving a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation for a two-year program in the field of mod- 
ern Japanese studies under the direction of Professor Delmer M. Brown. Four 
members of the University will conduct the program. They are Dr. Brown, 
associate professor of history, who will investigate Japanese reform move- 
ments; Dr. Robert A. Scalapino, assistant professor of political science, who 
will study the Japanese labor movement; Dr. Donald H. Shively, assistant 
professor of Oriental languages, who will study Confucianism and modern 
Japanese thought and literature; and Dr. T. A. Bisson, lecturer in political 
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science, who will make an analysis of the problems and perspectives of Ja- 
pan’s international economic position. Studies will be conducted at the Uni- 
versity, the Library of Congress, and in Japan during 1952 and 1953. Although 
each researcher will be conducting a separate study in his field, his findings 
will be integrated in a joint bibliographical research project to form the nu- 
cleus of a growing file that would be of value to scholars in the Japanese field. 


University of California at Los Angeles. The Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages announces new courses, begun in 1950, in the Manchu and Tibetan lan- 
guages, and in Japanese civilization and literature. The department staff is 
composed of four members. Y. C. Chu is giving courses in colloquial and 
newspaper Chinese. Kyoichi Arimitsu, besides giving courses in Japanese and 
Tibetan, is finishing the first volume of a comprehensive Tibetan-English 
Dictionary. R. C. Rudolph, department chairman, is giving courses in classical 
Chinese, Manchu, Chinese civilization, literature, and bibliography. While in 
China as a Fulbright scholar in 1949, he studied a number of Han reliefs in 
the cave-tombs of Szechwan. These have recently been published in Han Tomb 
Art of West China. He is now engaged in gathering materials for a history of 
Chinese archaeology. 

Beginning with purchases made by Dr. Rudolph in China in 1948, the 
U.C.L.A. Library has steadily increased its Chinese and Japanese holdings 
and now has approximately 50,000 volumes. The collection is being catalogued 
under the direction of Mrs. P. K. Mok, a trained Chinese librarian formerly at 
the National Library of Peking. 


Cornell University, Southeast Asia Program. The Program announces the 
appointment of William J. Gedney as assistant professor of linguistics. He will 
teach the Thai and Cambodian languages and literatures. Dr. Gedney has 
spent the past three years in Southeast Asia carrying on research in Thai lit- 
erature and on the Cambodian language. G. William Skinner has been appointed 
field director of the Cornell Southeast Asia Program and is stationed in Bang- 
kok, Thailand. He is also carrying on research on the Chinese in Southeast 
Asia. Edwin P. Reubens, assistant professor of economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity and associate director of the Cornell Southeast Asia Program, is spend- 
ing the current year in Southeast Asia studying capital formation. He is on a 
fellowship from the Cornell Social Science Research Center. 


Freer Gallery of Art. James F. Cahill, graduate in Oriental languages from 
the University of California in Berkeley, in June 1951 completed a year of 
study at the Freer Gallery of Art as holder of the Hackney Scholarship in 
Chinese painting. Under a renewal of the scholarship he is studying with 
Professor Max Loehr at the University of Michigan where he is also continuing 
his languages and working in related fields of art history. 

Harold P. Stern, candidate for the Ph.D. in Fine Arts at the University of 
Michigan, in December, 1950 completed a year of study at the Freer as holder 
of the Freer Fellowship from the University of Michigan. He has been appointed 
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to the staff of the Freer Gallery with the title of Assistant in Japanese Art. 
His special field of interest is the study of Ukiyoe painting. 

Dr. Max Loehr, formerly of the National Tsinghua University in Peiping and 
more recently in the Staatliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Munich, has been 
appointed Professor of Chinese Art at the University of Michigan. Under the 
terms of the collaborative arrangement between the University and the Freer 
Gallery of Art, he also holds the title of Honorary Research Associate in the 
latter institution. 


Harvard University. In the Department of Far Eastern Languages, Dr. James 
R. Hightower and Dr. Lien-sheng Yang have been appointed associate pro- 
fessors. Dr. Yang recently returned from a four-month trip to Europe where he 
visited the libraries and museums of London, Paris, Zurich, and Rome. Next 
year the Department of Far Eastern Languages will offer two new courses, 
namely, Survey of Chinese Poetry (Associate Professor Hightower) and Pro- 
Seminar in Sinology (Associate Professor Ware). 

Richard N. McKinnon and Herbert F. Schurmann have just received their 
Ph.D. degrees in Far Eastern languages, and Charles J. Stanley and Toshio 
G. Tsukahira were granted Ph.D. degrees in history and Far Eastern languages. 
Dr. McKinnon has been appointed acting assistant professor of Japanese lan- 
guage and literature in the Department of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages 
and Literature at the University of Washington for next year. Dr. Schurmann 
has been awarded a Harvard-Yenching Institute fellowship for a year of travel 
and study in Europe and the Near East. He will work on economic and histori- 
cal materials in Turkish and Persian dealing with the Mongols. Dr. Stanley 
has a position with the Division of Research, Far East, in the Department of 
State, and Dr. Tsukahira has received a Corporation appointment as research 
fellow of the Russian Research Center at Harvard. 

Associate Professor Cleaves will attend the Twenty-Second International 
Congress of Orientalists in Istanbul as a delegate of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. Professor Edwin O. Reischauer, during the absence of Professor 
Fairbank, will be in charge of the China Area Program. He will be assisted by 
Drs. John C. Pelzel and Douglas S. Paauw and Mr. K. C. Chao. 


Library of Congress. Bibliographies. Three bibliographies on Korea were 
published by the Library in 1950. It is hoped that a bibliography on Formosa 
can be published late in 195]. In February, 1951, the Library undertook the 
compilation of an annotated bibliography of selected items pertaining to Man- 
churia. Mr. Peter Berton was appointed consultant to the Reference Department 
for this purpose. The manuscript was ready for typing at the end of June. 

Japanese Section. The filming in Tokyo of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
archives was scheduled to end on June 30, 1951. By June 15, some 1,700 
reels of negative film had been received, and additional reels were on their 
way from Japan. A catalogue of this material is being prepared in the Division 
of Orientalia. For each folder of documents the entry in the catalog will give 
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the title in Japanese, a translation of the title into English (or a character- 
ization of the contents when the title of the folder does not reveal the subject), 
the number of exposures and the reel number. The catalog will be arranged in 
classified form, and will be supplemented by a subject index. It is hoped that 
the catalog will be ready for distribution by the end of 1951. In the meantime, 
however, the target sheets from which the catalog is being prepared are avail- 
able for consultation in the Division of Orientalia. Requests for positive re- 
productions of the films should be addressed to the Photo-duplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

South Asia Section. During October or November of this year the South 
Asia Section plans to publish an accessions list of books in western lan- 
guages pertaining to the countries of South Asia. This includes India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. The list which will be issued quarterly will contain titles 
of all works accessioned by the Library of Congress during the period covered; 
in addition there will be selected list of titles of articles dealing with these 
countries appearing in about fifty Western language periodicals. The cost of 
publishing the South Asia Accessions List is being paid from funds appropri- 
ated by the Wenner-Gren Fund through the Joint Committee on Southern Asia. 


The University of Malaya has been reproducing by photostat and microfilm 
the manuscript archives on Malayan history in its possession. The original 
documents comprise East India Company and India Office correspondence up 
to 1867, and dispatches between the Straits Settlements and the Colonial 
Office from 1897 to 1900. The University has also made microfilms of a number 
of small items such as Commissioners’ Reports and pamphlets. Inquiries should 
be addressed to C. Northcote Parkinson, Raffles Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Malaya, Cluny Road, Singapore. 


University of Michigan. Center for Japanese Studies. Since last report the 
Center for Japanese Studies’ Field Station at Okayama has been augmented by 
the following Michigan personnel, each of whom is carrying out individual re- 
search projects while contributing to the general interdisciplinary study of the 
Inland Sea area: Professor Robert B. Hall (geography), James A. Kokoris (pre- 
doctoral, economics), Forrest R. Pitts (predoctoral, geography), David W. 
Plumer (undergraduate, technician), Professor Carl F. Remer (economics), 
Gaston J. Sigur (predoctoral, history), Joseph L. Sutton (predoctoral, political 
science), Professor Mischa Titiev (anthropology), Mrs. Estelle Titiev (musi- 
cology), David A. Wheatley (predoctoral, sociology), and Sidney White (gradu- 
ate, journalism). Robert J. Smith, a predoctoral candidate in anthropology and 
sociology at Cornell University, has also joined the Okayama group. 

Assistant Professor Robert E. Ward, of the Department of Political Science, 
has been appointed assistant director of the Center for Japanese Studies. In 
the absence of Professor Hall he has been made acting director. During the 
summer of 1951 four members of the Center staff received grants for special 
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research: Dr. Ward and Dr. Richard K. Beardsley, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, in order to prepare for publication the results of their studies at Okay- 
ama during the past year; Dr. James I. Crump, Jr., of the Department of Far 
Eastern Languages and Literatures, for a study of the Chinese origins of the 
Japanese administrative machinery of the seventh to ninth centuries, and Dr. 
John Whitney Hall, of the Department of History, for work on a bibliography 
of Japanese historical works. 

The Center is further expanding its publication program to include an Oc- 
casional Papers Series and a Translation Series. These will make available 
significant research work by both student and staff members of the Center. 
Three numbers of the Bibliographical Series (political science, archaeology 
and ethnology, and dialects) have already appeared. The first of a series of 
historical bibliographies being prepared by J. W. Hall is now in press. 

During the past year the Center acquired, in addition to regular purchases, 
a group of 20,000 volumes of Japanese books selected from the Kamada Li- 
brary, Sakaide, Kagawa Ken. This collection is especially noteworthy for its 
coverage of local histories of the Kagawa area. A special collection of 9000 
representative folk plays has also been received. 

During the year 1950-51 the Center, in conjunction with Professor Garnet R. 
Garrison, professor of speech and director of television, produced a weekly 
television program entitled ‘‘Lands and Peoples of the Far East.’’ Gaston 
Sigur acted as course coordinator. The program received a merit award from 
Variety magazine. 


Far Eastern Studies Program. Additional courses offered in Chinese, Altaic 
Studies, and Fine Arts, together. with revisions in the university curriculum, 
have made it possible for students to concentrate in Chinese and Central 
Asian Studies as well as Japanese Studies. The following new courses were 
given during the year 1950-51: The Development and Diffusion of Far Eastern 
Ceramics (Kamer Aga-Oglu, Anthropology), Studies in Japanese History (J. W. 
Hall), Studies in Chinese History (J. W. Hall), and Chinese Literature in Eng- 
lish (Crump). Max Loehr has been appointed Professor of Fine Arts (see above 
under Freer Art Gallery). Kengo Yamamoto of Tokyo University Department of 
Linguistics has taken the place of Shiro Hattori as Lecturer in Far Eastern 
Languages. 


Michigan State College has accepted an invitation to ‘‘adopt’’ the Uni- 
versity of the Ryukyus, located near Naha, Okinawa. The U. S. Army is spon- 
soring and paying for the total cost of the project. A resident staff of five MSC 
professors will be assigned to the Okinawa university. There also will be an 
exchange of students between the two schools. Director of the program will be 
Dr. Milton E. Muelder, head of the Department of Political Science and Public 
Administration and director of the Office of Research Development at MSC. 
The college has also announced the appointment of Dr. Wesley R. Fishel as 
assistant professor of political science. Dr. Fishel will offer a course in ‘Far 
Eastern Government and Politics.”’ 
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Obio State University. John W. Bennett of the Department of Sociology re- 
turned to his university post in April. He has been Chief of the Public Opinion 
and Sociological Research Division, Civil Information and Education Section, 
SCAP, for the past two years. In June the Office of Naval Research awarded 
him a research grant to bring to completion portions of three large-scale soci- 
ological projects done by the PO&SR Division in Japan. These projects con- 
sist of a study of the Japanese labor boss system and the forestry industry, 
and a study of freedom and control in the rural family structure of Japan. Mr. 
Iwao Ishino of Harvard, also a PO&SR Division researcher, will be at Ohio 
State during the coming year to work on the materials. During the school year 
1951-52, Mr. Ishino and Dr. Bennett will collaborate on a graduate interdepart- 
mental seminar on Peoples and Problems of East Asia. 


Stanford University. The Department of Philosophy has appointed Professor 
Hajime Nakamura of Tokyo University as Visiting Lecturer. Portions of Naka- 
mura’s book The Modes of Thought of East Asian Peoples will form the sub- 
ject of an interdisciplinary staff seminar. Dr. Felix Keesing returned in mid- 
June from a nine-month leave in the South Pacific. He visited the principal 
universities and research centers in the area and did anthropological field 
work in Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, and New Guinea. He also attended two 
sessions of the South Pacific Commission on which he serves as United States 
Senior Commissioner. George M. Beckman, who is completing his doctoral dis- 
sertation in history on ‘‘The Role of the Meiji Oligarchy in the Development of 
the Constitution of 1889,’’ has been appointed Instructor in Far Eastern History 
at the University of Kansas. A catalogue of the Kanaseki collection contain- 
ing 735 titles on the ethnology and cultural history of Japan and the Chinese 
littoral has been duplicated for private distribution; those interested in re- 
ceiving a copy should write Professor Raymond Waters, Department of Asiatic 
and Slavic Studies. Professor Anthony Sokol offered for the first time in the 
spring of 1951 ‘*Southeast Asia, a General Survey.’’ For the second summer 
Stanford organized, with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, a series of 
Seminars in American Studies in Japan; the seminars are held at Tokyo Uni- 
versity. This year’s group consisted of Professors John D. Goheen and George 
H. Knowles of Stanford, Royden Dangerfield of Ohio State, Howard S. Ellis of 
the University of California, and Leon Howard of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Professor Wallace Stegner of the Stanford Department of English has set up 
an informal literary agency to assist Asian writers to get in touch with Ameri- 
can editors and publishers and to aid Asian editors in obtaining American 
writings for their publications. The Pacific Spectator will shortly inaugurate a 
department which will present in each issue an essay on some phase of Asian 
literature together with a translation of a modern short story or poem. Inquiries 
and suggestions should be directed to Professor Stegner or to Miss Frances 
Fisher at the Department of English. 
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The Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council has been 
granted funds by the Department of the Army for a program of scientific 
research in the Ryukyu Islands during 1951-52 to be carried out by a number of 
specialists in the various scientific fields. Among the field workers undertak- 
ing this project are three specialists in cultural anthropology, Dr. William W. 
Elemendorf, of the University of Washington; Mr. Clarence J. Glacken; and Mr. 
William W. Burd, graduate students in anthropology, University of California, 
Berkeley. They will work on the islands of Amami, Okinawa, and Miyako. 


The University of Washington reports that Chiang Siang-tseh has received 
his Ph.D. in Far Eastern history and has returned to China to teach. The 
Master’s thesis of Boyd Compton, which includes a translation of the Cheng 
Feng Wen Hsien, Chinese Communist Party Documents on Party Reform, is 
being published by the University of Washington Press in cooperation with the 
IPR under the title of ‘‘Thought and Discipline in the Chinese Communist 
Party.’’ Noah Gershevsky, assistant professor of Russian, Department of Far 
Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature, and Professor Joseph Earl 
Williams, have completed the translation of a Geography of the USSR, a text 
describing in great detail the topography, climate, geology, flora and fauna of 
Far Eastern and Northern USSR; it will be published later this year. Dr. Ger- 
shevsky has also completed a reader, Russia: Land and People, which is in- 
tended for the intermediate level of Russian language students. The material 
consists mostly of geographical and ethnological sketches. Vincent Shih has 
been promoted to associate professor. Don Willis has received his Ph.D. in 
Chinese language and literature and is teaching courses in Chinese and Japa- 
riese language and literature at the University of Oregon. 


PERSONNEL 


Professor Hugh Borton of Columbia University who is on leave for the aca- 
demic year 1951-52 spent the summer working on ‘*The Occupation of Japan 
and Korea, 1945-47,”’ for inclusion in The Survey of International Affairs to be 
published by Chatham House. During the fall and winter he will carry on 
research at Tokyo University for an interpretive history of Japan from 1850 to 
the present. 


Dr. Schuyler Cammann, associate curator of the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, undertook an archaeological reconnaissance mission to Siam, Borneo, 
and Ceylon during the spring and summer of 1951. 


Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, Professor of Chinese Culture and Philosophy at Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed chairman of the Division of The Humanities 
for a four-year term. 
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Wolfram Eberhard of the University of California, Berkeley, is taking sabbat- 
ical leave during part of 1951-52 to carry on a sociological study of a village 
in eastern Turkey under a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


John D. Eyre, who held an SSRC Fellowship, has returned from a year of 
field work at the University of Michigan Field Station at Okayama. His Ph.D. 
thesis in geography was on Salt from the Sea: A Geographical Analysis of the 
National and International Patterns of Japanese Salt Production and Trade. He 


has been appointed assistant professor of geography at the University of 
Washington. 


The Dilowa Gegen Hutukhtu visited the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley, during the summer on leave from the Mon- 
golian Area and Language Research Project at Johns Hopkins University. The 
Gegen was assisting Professor Ferdinand D. Lessing in his compilation of a 
Mongolian-English dictionary. 


Frank W. Iklé has been selected to teach during the 1951-52 at Harvard Uni- 
versity under the internship program in general education. Mr. Iklé will work 
in the humanities under Professor David Owen, and will return after the year’s 
leave to Reed College. 


Marius B. Jansen, assistant professor in the Far Eastern and Russian Insti- 
tute, University of Washington, taught at the University of Michigan during the 
1951 summer session. 


Laai Yi-faai has accepted a position in the Army Language School at Mon- 
terey, California. 


Richard Douglas Lane has been reappointed William Bayard Cutting Trav- 
eling Fellow, Columbia University, for 1951-52. He will continue his studies 


in Japanese literature and art of the Tokugawa Period at Tokyo and Waseda 
Universities. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, at the request of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
is writing a survey of the history of American foreign policy in the Far East 
and Southeastern Asia since August 1945. The book is scheduled for appear- 
ance in the spring of 1952. 


Mary A. Nourse gave a course in the history of the Far East, modern period, 


during the 1951 summer quarter at West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia. 


Karl Pelzer, associate professor of geography at Yale University, who has 
been making a study of land-utilization in Mindinao under a Fulbright grant, 
will be back at Yale in July. 
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Harold S. Quigley has been appointed chairman of a new Far Eastern Com- 
mittee of the American Political Science Association. Other members of the 
committee are Kenneth Colegrove, H. W. Vinacke, Amry Vandenbosch, Hugh 
Borton, D. N. Rowe, Paul Linebarger, George E. Taylor, H. A. Steiner, W. H. 
Holland and Robert Scalapino. 


Herold J]. Wiens, assistant professor of geography at Yale University, was 
awarded a research grant under a contract between Yale University and the 
Office of Naval Research. He is spending this academic year in research at 
the Library of Congress where he will study the historical geography of the 
southward movement of the Chinese people and culture. 


Frank Williston, professor in the Far Eastern and Russian Institute, Uni- 
versity of Washington, taught at the San Francisco State College for the 1951 
summer session. 


Chitoshi Yanaga of Yale University has been appointed Director of Graduate 
Studies in Eastern Asia. Professor Yanaga taught at the University of Ne- 
braska during the 1951 summer session. 





